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HOTCHKISS AND DREW’S BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By George Burton Hotchkiss, M. 4., Professor of Business English in New York University School of Commerce Accounts 
and Finance, and Celia Anne Drew, Ph. B., Instructor in English in Julia Richman High School, City of New York, 


Both the plan and the material of this book have been determined from the business man’s point of view. The essentials 
of good English are emphasized—especially sentence structure and diction. There is abundant practice in common business 
forms and usages, such as the make-up of a letter, remittances, etc. Sales letters, advertisements and reports are also included 


All examples are taken from actual business houses, 


Other Commercial Textbooks 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 
VAN TUYL’S ARITHMETICS 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic 
Complete Business Arithmetic 


NICHOLS AND ROGERS’S SHORT COURSE 


IN COMMERCIAL LAW 
MILLS’S MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 













ELDRIDGE’S BUSINESS SPELLER 


BELDING’S ACCOUNTS AND ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE 


ELDRIDGE’S SHORTHAND DICTATION EX- 
ERCISES 


(Six systems). 


FRITZ-ELDRIDGE’S EXPERT TYPEWRITING 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 


In @ | Your Sa 

creas Your Salary 
Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 


and grammar school teacller has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. ‘They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 

Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘“‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness. 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog 


Malden Comuneectal School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Waler Leroy Smih, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers stenotypists and secretaries. 

































CHICAGO 


General Science Quarterly 


A Journal Devoted to Science in Elementary and High Schools 
‘I do not believe the problem of successful science will 
be met until teachers in college and high school exchange ex- 


perience with those in the elementary school.”’—John Dewey. 


General Science Quarterly is striving to secure just 


such an exchange of experience. In the November issue 
will be found 
Method in Science Teaching ... . . . Dewey 
Connecticut System of Elementary School Science Higgins 
Project Teaching . . . >. 
General Science in Rochester Junior High . Carpenter 


Preliminary Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on General Science. 


Why Science in the Grades? . . . . . . . . Rowell 


And fourteen other subjects just as vital as these. 





Through November, cash or P. O. order for $1.00 or 
local check for $1.05 will be accepted for a year's subscrip- 
tion. Regular price is $1.25. First number ready November 
ist, Send at once to 


General Science Quarterly Suis Namal Soho 
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Two New Histories 


Both written in accordance with 
the recommendations of the 
COMMITTEE OF EIGHT 


A Guide to the Teach- 
SOCIALIZING ing of History in the 
THE Crip 


Primary Grades. 

A practical, detailed plan for effectively carry- 
ing out the suggestions of the Committee. History, 
geography, rudimentary civics and handwork suc- 
cessfully correlated. 314 pages. Illustrated. $1.CO 


An Introduction to 


Our ANCESTORS Atmerican History. 
in EuROPE = Sth grades. An 


absorbing and con- 
nected story of human progress from ancient 
times to the colonizing of the New World, told 
with a keen appreciation of what appeals to 
children's interests and understanding. 448 pages. 
Illustrated. 76 cents. 


Send for full descriptive circulars. 


Silver, Burdett 8&2 Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NORTH CAROLINA _ 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series’ 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. | 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools, 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 
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PRESS 


SEES less than the utmost care. A highly sensitized piece of mechanism, it can 
safely be subjected to no influences but those which broaden and lift it well 
above mediocrity. The large simplicity,freshness and freedom of these books 
are qualities which train the mind to direct, vigorous, and independent thought. 


Essentials of Arithmetic 
WENT WORTH-SMITH 


A well planned and efficient course which, as its title indicates, ex- 
presses the trend of today in education—that of doing away with confusion of 
non-essentials, and of stimulating the pupi] to independence and self-reliance 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 


Six books, each of which is a unified whole. The storehouse of the 
world’s great literature has been drawn upon freely, and well known illustrators 
of children’s books have aided in producing a series which sets a new stand- 


ard among school readers. 


Attractive booklets descriptive of these books will be mailed to you on request. 


15 Ashburton Place 


om THE FINE BALANCE 


GINN AND COMPANY 











Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM—(XXV.) 


BY A- E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


NEW ENGLANDERS 

When it comes to speaking of the school men 
of New England I know not where to draw the 
line, where to begin, or where to leave off. 

Horace Mann and Francis Wayland were be- 
fore my day, and of Henry Barnard, General 
John Eaton, William T. Harris and Colonel 
Francis W. Parker 1 have already spoken at 
great length. Ne 

William A. Mowry is still with us, enjoying a 
quiet life at Hyde Park, Boston's latest acquisi- 
tion, in the home of his daughter. No other man 
now living has played a more interestfng part 
in New England education. He established a 
private classical schooi in Providence—Mowry 
and Goft—and for fully fifty years was a power 
to be reckoned with in all professional educa- 
tional plans. He is a man of deep convictions, 
and was a brave defender of his views in con- 
versation, in public discussion, and with his pen. 
He is the author of several important school 
books, and of other works of local significance 
and importance. The American Institute of In- 
struction has had no member whose ardent, 
loyal activities have covered as many years as 
have his. 

Colonel Homer B. Sprague, who is also with 
us, is one of the most brilliant schoolmasters 
that New England has produced. He has 
demonstrated rare brilliancy in military life, in 
scholarship, on the lecture platform, in public 
discussion, and as an administrator. He has 
been principal of the State Normal School at 
New Britain, Connecticut, and of the Boston 
Normal School. He has also been president of 
the State University ‘of North Dakota, and of 
Mills College, California. He is leading a quiet 
life in Cambridge, but continues to write and 
lecture effectively. No other New England edu- 
cator has been so conspicuous a factor in so 
wide a range of American life. 

Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell, who resides at 
Providence, was at one time one of the best 
known school men of the country. He distin- 
guished himself as school commissioner of 

hode Island, founded the New England Jour- 
nal of Education in 1875, was the first boom- 
president of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion and of the National Education Association. 
Both of those associations owe much to the skill 
and vigor with which he magnified their import- 
ance. For the last thirty years he has been 
chiefly interested in local, public and historical 
affairs of Rhode Island. 

Of the retired of today New England has no 
more conspicuous figure in education than 
President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Har- 


vard, who has started more phases of New 
Thought scholastically and educationally than 
has any other New Englander of his day. Pro- 
fessor Shaler once introduced him at a banquet 
as “the great American educational incubator.” 
He has not confined his activities to education 
but has expressed his opinion freely on many 
civic problems, and he has never been more 
ready to champion any cause than now. 

The Boston meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association of 1903, when he was president, 
will, apparently, forever hold the record for at- 
tendance, and for success in all vital features. 

When one leaves these seniors and looks 
backward to the departed he must classify the 
men into those whose fame and influence were 
partly national and those who were largely 
local. 

Of the former we must be content to speak 
of those whose activities were in the National 
Education Association. For the first forty years 
of its history the most active New Englander 
was William E. Sheldon, who was an officer at 
the first meeting in 1856, and I think never 
missed a meeting as long as he lived. He was 
often secretary and was president of one of the 
largest meetings ever held excepting those at 
Boston, Asbury Park, and New York. Mr. 
Sheldon’s Chicago meeting was one of the most 
valuable from every standpoint which the asso- 
ciation has ever held. 

When I came to the Journal of Education 
Mr. Sheldon was in the business department 
and remained there until his death. Our rela- 
tions were very close from the time I first knew 
him in 1867, when I was teaching in Newton, and 
he—then a Boston principal—was a resident of 
Newton and very prominent in city affairs. 

I went to Newton as little more than a lad, as 
the principal of an interesting school and I 
never ceased to be grateful to Mr. Sheldon for 
all that he did to make my four years in that 
city among the most significant in personal 
pleasure and professional profit. He was per- 
manent president of the then very famous West 
Newton Lyceum and the opportunities he of- 
fered me for practice in public speech meant 
more to me than can be expressed. 

Silas C. Stone, until recently of the Hyde 
School, Boston; Leverett M. Chase, long princi- 
pal of the Dudley School, Boston, and Charles 
W. Hill. long principal of the Bowditch School, 
Boston, three eminent Boston masters, were 
“big brothers” to me in the days when they had 
the largest schools in Newton. They were 
giants in Newton and they loomed large among 
the giants of Boston for a quarter of a century. 
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“PROFESSIONALISM”: WHAT IS IT? 


BY JOHN FREDERICK DASHIELL 


Minneapolis 


On the eve of a conference game, Lorin Solon, 
her captain, star back, and main hope for a 
western championship, was debarred from 
further participation in any sports, and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for a second notable time 
justified her claim) of non-professionalism in 
athletics. The particular heinous crime of said 
Solon was that he had played baseball at Havre, 
Montana, during the summer, receiving re- 
muneration in the form of board; and this hav- 
ing already been defined as professionalism by 
the Conference of the Big Nine, the local com- 
mittee on eligibility composed of faculty and 
student members had no other course to follow. 
It is not to the point that Minnesota happened 
to vindicate her righteous conduct the next day 
by showing unusual gridiron strength in a de- 
cisive trouncing of her first truly formidable op- 
ponent of the season. This debarring of the star 
of a team bidding strong for the championship 
had the usual effect of turning many eyes at 
many campuses in the direction of certain other 
important players on different teams—each pair 
of the aforesaid eyes being usually directed 
toward members of teams other than their own. 
Immediately the amateur standing of this, that, 
and the other player on this, that, and the other 
team was questioned. Moreover, the same mat- 
ter had been taken tp in’regard to similar cases 
in eastern schools, notably Yale. It has been 
stated on rather reliable authority that the per- 
centage of good university football players, both 
east and west, who have played summer base- 
ball for remunerations is far higher than is gen- 
erally supposed; is in fact a percentage that 
would be most shocking to those who trust in 
laws and in the state of order the laws ostensi- 
bly represent. In fact, it is possible that among 
the plavers themselves professionalism in this 
matter attaches not to the individual who plays 
the summer baseball, but to the one who plays 
and “gets caught.” 

The whole matter reveals an anomalous situa- 
tion in college athletics. ‘“Professionalism”— 
the word, I mean—is anathema. And rightly 
so: for if once our educational institutions al- 
lowed their teams to be made up partly or 
wholly of men who earned their livings at these 
sports, these institutions would rapidly become 
completely. commercialized and their educational 
function would vanish. The same would be true 
of professionals in classroom studies. But we 
never see the latter, as it happens—excepting, of 
course, the student I knew at a certain eastern 
university who was left a legacy of $2,000 per 
year to complete his schooling, and at forty-five 
or so was welcoming the new departments be- 
ing added to the university because he could thus 
continue taking courses in spite of the pro- 
fessors who insistently gave him good marks to 
pass him. 

It is interesting to note the limited and spe- 





cial meaning that has come to be attached to 
the word “professional” in college circles. A 
member ot a football team is a professional if 
he has at any previous time had his meals, or his 
dessert, given him for his baseball playing with 
howsoever unimportant a team; a_ basketball 
player, too, is one of the impossibles if he has 
ever been given free lecture tickets for his mag- 
nanimous coaching of a high school football 
squad. But once it is assured that no members 
of either team have ever possessed ability or in- 
clination to take an interest in any form of ath- 
letics whatever that brought them returns of 
anything but spiritual blessings, then we can en- 
joy the Big Game on the Big Day with clear 
consciences and ready applause. For this is only 
an occasion of a little friendly rivalry where our 
studious boys throw off fot the hour their class- 
room seriousness and exchange mental discipline 
for healthy bodily exercise. That each team 


has been for weeks in the almost complete care . 


of a squad of men hired at comfortable salaries 
to show them how to win; that the said team is 
composed of some twenty or thirty players who 
get the physical action while the remainder of 
the student body of fifteen hundred 
thousand throughout the season always sit 
cramped and merely looking on; that perhaps 
some of the heroes are recipients of “football 
scholarships” or are defraying their college ex- 
penses by acting as “janitors” to 


or two 


ten-by-ten 
plots of grass on the campus; that the crowd of 
thirty thousand fans are attending in exactly the 
same spirit in whith they eat peanuts and vocif- 
erously support their city’s league baseball club; 
that the prices of seats are two dollars with 
chances for good speculating ; that the details of 
the game, play by play, will be fully reproduced 
and commented upon in tomorrow’s newspapers 
to the extent of half the sporting sheet and a 
Iront page column; that grads and undergrads 
of the interested schools as well as professional 
gamblers have calculated the chances of the 
game's outcome in terms of V’s, ten-spots, and 
better; that for the remainder of the scholastic 
year the man who jammed his way through 
human flesh and planted a ball between two 
wooden uprights will be seriously thought of 
as the first man in this institution of higher 
learning—all thes€é merely incidental features 
only make our amateur game the more thrilling, 
and the more worth the playing and seeing. 
Surely there is nothing to be challenged in the / 
underlying ideal. When a_ public institution 
founded and supported for the principal pur- 
pose of training and stimulating young people 
in their ways of thinking, tries to correct this 
one-sided emphasis by giving attention also to 
man’s more physical and bodily life, it is the part 
of well-balanced good sense to keep the latter in 
its proper place. The exercises and sports must 
be kept amateur in character. Otherwise, the 
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central place in the work of the institution, which 
had always been and still is (theoretically, at 
least) recognized as belonging to the liberaliz- 
ing and the development of the mental life, 
would be usurped by this later phase: athletics 
would become professional. After all, I wonder 
why colleges really do eschew “professional” in 
athletics and embrace “amateur.” What is the 
fundamental explanation? I wonder if these 
two terms happen to have become current in the 
college world because their usual connotations 
would suggest that the former means “given 
central place and first importance,” the latter, 
“incidental place and complementary impor- 
tance.” And if so, the question follows, is the 


397 


emphasis upon amateurism by the university of 
the day a bit of hypocrisy; or a shallow failure 
to see through surfaces and names; or a piece 
of self-deception; or a groping in the direction 
of a re-establishment of educational perspective 
and values;—or what? At any rate, the fact 
remains—a very, very trite truism which we all’ 
admit and straightway forget—that athletics are 
certainly running away with our colleges. And 
the future? Are we going to maintain our pres- 
ent verbal and artificial distinction between 
“professional” and “amateur”? Are we going 
to give up any such distinction entirely? Are 
we going to interpret it in terms relevant to col- 
lege organization and consonant with educa- 
tional ideals ? 





THE AWAKENING OF A COUNTY 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


It is a great achievement to arouse a soul to 
magnify its opportunity, to realize its responsi- 
bility, to make the most of itself in its environ- 
meni. 

It is a greater accomplishment to arouse an en- 
tire family so that every member of it enters upon 
a new life, in a new spirit, with a new purpose. 

It is a much greater event in one’s life when he 
can do all this for a school district as Mrs. Marie 
Turner Harvey has done for the Porter District, 























The Party as They Went to Red Point School in the High Sierras. 

Mrs. McNaught Is on the Right of the Picture; Miss Irene Burns 

County Superintendent, is on the left, While in the Centre Is Miss 
Annie Smith, Who Goes in and Stays Six Months. 


Kirksville, Missouri, and Mrs. Hetty Browne at 
Oak Ridge, Rock Hill, South Carolina, but to 
awake a whole county, as has been done in San 
3enito County and in Placer County, California, 
to have every teacher of a _ rural school, every 
school trustee, every pupil, every parent and 











This Ils a Group of Children and Community Friends at Gold Run 
School. On the Extreme Left Is Dr. McNaught and Beside Her Is 
Miss Irene Burns. 
practically every citizen of the county communi- 
ties making the improvement of the schools, in- 
doors and out, the great work of life is an achieve- 
ment beyond estimate in its magnitude, in its 

nobility, and in its glory. 

The vision was that of Dr. Margaret Schallen- 
berger McNaught, state commissioner of  ele- 
mentary education of California, though the sug- 
gestion of such a campaign came originally from 
Superintendent W. S. Cagney of San_ Benito 
County last year, and the success of Mr. Cagney’s 
campaign with Mrs. McNaught made the cam- 




















paign in Placer County under more intensified 
conditions, a great success. 

Placer County is mostly in the Sierras, border- 
ing on Nevada, taking in Lake Tahoe, the summit 
of the range, many abandoned placer mining 
camps, from which it took its name, coming down 
into some of the richest valley land in the world. 


Auburn, “Sweet Auburn,” is the county seat. 


No other county in America has a greater 
variety of hope and fear, of prosperity and 
tragedy, of boom and decay, of civic life and death 
than has Placer County. In. the high Sierras 
there is one wee bit of a school which the teacher 
enters by mountain trail in the autumn knowing 
that when winter sets in she cannot go out till 
spring. And there are rural districts in which one 
can live on fresh succulent fruits, vegetables and 
berries, garden grown, every day in the year. 

This was the county selected by Mrs. McNaught 
because of its exceptional character, but more be- 
cause Miss Irene, Burns is county superintendent 
as was her brother, Robert Burns, before her. It 
has enjoyed rare talent in its superintendents. 

The immense success of the plans of State Com- 
anissioner Mrs. McNaught and County Superintend- 
ent Miss Burns owes much to the ardent support 
of all of the newspapers of the county, notably of 
the Auburn Journal, which published daily, from 
October, 1915, to June, 1916, a letter from some 
pupil to the county superintendent. 

In October, 1915, Mrs. McNaught announced 
that in the spring she would spend a week in tlie 
rural schools of the county to inspect the build- 
ings, grounds and school work. Miss Burns 
notified every teacher and school trustee of this 
proposed inspection. 

Here are paragraphs from letters of pupils as 
published daily from October to May in the 
Auburn Journal. 

From Long Valley :— 

“I am so pleased I can hardly write you. Our 
teacher got a letter from Mr. Francis yesterday 
-saying that he was. watching the improvements we 
are making. He complimented us and just think, 
he sent a check for ten dollars to buy something 
for the playgrounds. Of course we are pleased 
and cannot thank him enough, but we are tickled, 
I tell you, to think a busy man like Mr. Francis, 
who has no one in school, would notice the little 
things we are doing. I think after all it pays to 
do things. We are getting more than repaid.” 

From Ophir School :— 

“The seventh and eighth grade boys and girls 
oiled the floors the other evening and they look so 
much cleaner. We have a new roof on the wood- 
shed; a few of the big boys helped to pull the old 
shakes off. We children. cleaned the 
grounds the other day, and the cupboards inside 
have been also recleaned. And this morning two 
boys put up a pretty curtain at the ante-room 
windows.” 


schor | 


From Mt. Pleasant :— 

“I guess you knew that we were going to have a 
social at Mrs. Clark’s house. It was on last Fri- 
day evening. It was a great success and we made 
$78.65. The Victrola cost $7280. We paid about 
$1.50 expenses, so we have about $4 left. Mrs. 
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Clark had some of the school children come to her 
house on Saturday before the social and fix the 
old kitchen and set tables in it, and we served sup- 
per there. We made $6.25 for supper. Many of 
the ladies brought baskets. There were some very 
pretty ones. The baskets were auctioned off and 
we made $26.85 from them. We charged ten 
cents admission. Many people paid more, though 
We made $16 there. Many people offered their 
services for the program. Others helped Mrs 
Clark in the kitchen ‘and in other ways. We hasd 
our Victrola at Mr. Clark’s house and it will be 
brought here as soon as possible.” 

Instead of a week Mrs. McNaught and Miss 
Burns spent sixteen days in touring the county, 
sometimes in a Ford, sometimes by wagon and 
sometimes on horseback, traveling 650 miles, visit- 
ing fifty-four schools with 1,955 pupils. These 
are all the schools of the county. Of these schools 
forty-three are one-room schools. 

All the school grounds were cleaned of all 
rubbish, weeds and underbrush. The children of 
one school gathered and piled 11,000 rocks from 
their school yard. About one-third of the schools 
have school gardens. 

Of the fifty-one schools the toilets of fifty are 
now entirely satisfactory, which was far from be- 
ing the case a year ago. Some toilets now have 
locks. Nearly every school has oiled the floor 
which was rarely the case before. There have 
been new pictures hung in nearly every school. 

Several have put in cement walks; 
Many schools have flags and flag poles. 

Victrolas have been put into several schools. 
The water system has been very generally im- 
proved as to the purity of supply, the cleanliness 
of the receptacle, and the sanitary service of the 
water to the children. 

Sanitary hand washing conditions and sanitary 
towels have often been installed. } 

New desks have been placed in several school- 
houses and repainting has been quite general. 
New window shades are very generally furnished, 
and in some cases good wire window screens have 
been provided. 


schools 


In all cases windows have been washed. Many 
trees, often fruit trees, have been planted. 
School libraries have received much attention 


and their good use greatly promoted. 

One full report made by Mrs. McNaught shows 
how carefully she noted the improvements :— 

“Floor oiled; picture frames cleaned; stoves and 
stove pipes polished; vines planted around school- 
house; rocks placed around plants for protection; 
new sanitary toilets; outbuildings painted; vege- 
table and Sower gardens planted; yard 
cleaned of weeds and leveled; window boxes; all 


school 


rooms cleaned ; torn maps repaired ; swings, wheels, 
maypole, rope for tug of war, etc., placed on the 
playground ; hanging baskets ; new flags for 
rooms; all windows, desks and woodwork washed, 
library books recatalogued.”’ 
Not only there great 
sanitation, in cleanliness and in wholeness of the 
school building, but great care was given by the 
trustees to make prompt repairs and in some cases 
plans for new schoolhouses were entered upon with 
hearty interest. The entire county felt the impulse 
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of better things in schoolhouses, school grounds 
and schoolroom equipment. 

Every child who was old enough to write sent a 
letter, always prepared with great care as to 
thought, expression, grammar, spelling and pen- 
manship, to Miss Burns, and all of these were either 
sent to the Auburn Journal for*“publicatidn, or to 
Mrs. McNaught. Miss Burns and Commissioner 
McNaught from time to time answered these 
letters in the columns of the same paper. 

Who can estimate the service to a county of such 
an awakening? And there was nothing done in 
Placer County that cannot be done in the rural dis- 
tricts of every county in the United States. 

In describing the journey into this Red Point 
district, which was mostly along a narrow trail, 
one of the party writes :-— 

“Before we had proceeded twenty minutes on 
the way, it began to drizzle and drizzle, then rain 
and rain, and it was drizzle and rain, then a few 
minutes of no drizzle or rain, alternating between 


~~ * 


drizzle and rain very frequently, until we reached 
our journey’s end.” 

In speaking of the trip to Iowa Hill one of the 
party wrote as follows :— 

“It is fifteen miles over a mountainous road from 
Colfax to Iowa Hill. At about 7.45 o’clock in the 
morning, in a double-seated rig, we began our 
journey over a wonderfully picturesque road down 
the mountain sides to the North Fork of the 
American River, up the other side, down Red Hill 
and up Big Sugar Loaf, thence on and into lowa 
Hill at an altitude of 2.800 feet. 

“On the journey we passed through a varied pro- 
fusion of vegetation. At one place on the moun- 
tain side, we looked down perpendicularly about 
700 feet.” 

The awakening in San Benito County last year 
and in Placer County this year should mark the be- 
ginning of a campaign system for every county, 
not only in California but in other states. 
With adequate office assistance it will be relatively 
easy for any state department. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


I. REASONS FOR, AND ADVANTAGES OF 
Il. ORGANIZATION 
A TOPICAL OUTLINE (WITH REFERENCES). 
BY ORWIN BRADFORD GRIFFIN 
Portsmouth (N. H.) High School 
I. Reasons for, and advantages of. 

1. American public school system as 
now arranged with eight years of 
elementary work and four years 
ef high school result of historical 
accident. Arrangement not de- 
termined upon after careful con- 
sideration. Present system in 
America not outlined and con- 
structed “upon sound pedagogical 
or psychological principles. 

2. The Six-Six arrangement justified by 
comparative education. Although 
conditions are quite different 
abroad, the systems of Germany, 
France, England and Japan recog- 
nize twelve years as the age for 
beginning secondary education. 

3. The age of twelve approximately 
marks the beginning of adoles- 
cence, a change in physical and 
mental condition which is not pro- 
vided for under the present ar- 
rangement. Boys and girls are 
getting a new outlook on life, and 
cognizance should be taken of this 
fact in schceol. 

4. At present the change from elemen- 
tary to the high school is fatally 
abrupt. A gentler transition is 
furnished by the junior high 
school. 

5. The junior high school, including 
within itself one grade that will fall 
beyond the limits of compulsory 


attendance law will, it is expected, 
keep more pupils in school, not 
only to the end of the ninth grade, 
but even to the end of the senior 
high school course. Following 
are given statistics from Superin- 
tendent Simmonds, Lewiston, 
Idaho, figures in the first column 
being number of pupils under the 
old plan, and in other two 
columns, pupils enrolled in junior 
high schools :—- 
1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 





7th grade 78 94 115 

&th grade 60 88 102 

%h grade 4 89 96 
192 7 8 8©=—S 88 
Other places report increased en- 
rollment. 


e 


6. “Six years are quite sufficient to 
place the child in possession of the 
working tools of knowledge, such as 
reading, writing, language and the 
elements of arithmetic. The re- 
maining two years of the elemen- 
tary course are the least efficient 
years,” so writes Will C. Wood, 
commissioner of secondary schools 
for the State of California. 
[Journal of Education, Boston, 
October 14, 1915, p. 344.) — Ef. 
Professor Hanus, Massachusetts: 
“Experience has taught that, in 
general, about six years should be 
assigned to the elementary school 
course, the time needed for the ac- 
quisition of the school arts, the 
tools of learning.” [Hanus, “A 
Modern School,” Chap. IV.] 

7. The cost of the new plan will not be 

relatively greater than the old sys- 
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tem. Henry E. Brown in his 
“Plan for Reorganization of the 
American Secondary School” 
(School Review, May, 1914) finds 
even that “the per capita cost under 
the new arrangement is less than 
under the old plan” Consult 
figures from Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, in this same article of Mr. 
Brown’s. 


Far from threatening the democracy 


of our common education. as Pro- 
fessor Bagley seems to fear that 
the Six-Six plan will do (cf. his 
article in “School and Home Edu- 
cation,” October, 1914), the 
junior high school will render the 
system of public schools more 
democratic. Notice the statement, 
“Equal opportunity for all must 
cease to mean the same curriculum 
for all,” in Chapter V of John- 
ston’s “Modern High School,” 
“Relation of the High School to 
the Elementary School,” by Homer 
W. Josselyn (Kansas), and Pro- 
fessor E. V. D. Robinson’s state- 
ment (School Review XX, 677) 
that “we can not forever go on 
sacrificing educational efficiency to 
a fetish of equality represented by 
a uniform course of study.” 


9. Junior high school meets demands of 


modern life more fully than pres- 
ent system. Schools should pre- 
pare pupils for the next step, 
whether that be for life, for the 
higher school, or for college. At 
present, our schools are taking 
little account of the large majority 
of pupils who can not prepare for 
or do not wish a higher education. 


10. Junior high school plan relieves con- 


gestion of curriculum of both ele- 
mentagy and high school. Non- 
essentials in elementary .course 
must be eliminated in favor of high 
school work. As early as 1893 
the famous Committee of Ten on 
Secondary School Studies pointed 
out the situation: “The committee 
were perfectly aware that it is im- 
possible to make a_ satisfactory 
secondary school program 
limited to a period of four years, 
and founded on the present ele- 
mentary school subjects and 
methods. In the opinion of the 
committee, several subjects now 
reserved for high schools—such as 
algebra, geometry, natural science 
and foreign languages—should be 
begun earlier than now, and there- 
fore within the schools classified 
as elementary ; or, as an alternative 
the secondary school period should 
be made to begin two years earlier 





11. 


14. 


16. 
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than at present, leaving six years 
instead of eight for the elementary 
period . . .” 

Needless duplication and repetition of 
work, obviated by junior high 
school. 

Better teaching due to new plan. It 
is evident that a teacher can teach 
one special subject better than 
many difigrent subjects. Teaching 
will be more inspirational -as-a re- 
sult. 

Better equipment may be had in the 
junior high school work. “ ... 4 
given outlay to purchase equipment 
for, say, geography instruction, will 
go much further when applied in 
the fitting up of a single room, the 
geography teacher’s room, than 
when divided up among several 
rooms to give each of several 
teachers a share of the equipment 
for her geography lessons.” 
(United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion Report, Vol. I. p. 47). , 

Improved physical conditions for 
pupils result from junior high 
school plan. Relief, activity and 
variety afforded by moving from 
room to rooni. 

Discipline easier than under the old 
plan. The moving from room to 
room has a positive quieting effect. 
Pupils sitting in one seat for long 
periods naturally get restless. 

Added interest and stimulus for pu- 
pils of meeting several teachers 
instead of one. 

The departmental organization of 
junior high school will bring more 
college graduates into grammar 
grade positions. More men will 
be found in grammar school work. 

Enriched curriculum. Varied stu- 
dent activities: Orchestra, girls’ 
glee club, small school paper. 
Junior high school, by its- very 
nature, attempts to pjovide new 
interests for boys and girls of early 
adolescence. 

Pupils working: under the new plan 
attain better standings in the vari- 
ous subjects than pupils working 
under the old plan. Statistics 
prove this in California. “Data 
submitted seem to show that the 
percentage of retardation in the 
intermediate school [Junior High 
School] classes is decreasing,” 
writes Commissioner Wood. _ [v. 
ref. supra (6) ]. From Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, also comes the 
report that work of the third year 
pupils in junior high school is of 
distinctly higher grade than work 
of freshman class in ordinary 
four-year high school. 
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20.. Junior high school aims to liberalize 
elementary education. “If you 
want to influence an adolescent in 
a large way, you must begin at 
twelve, not fourteen” said Profes- 
sor Judd, February 23, 1916 
[School Review, April, 1916]. 

21. Individual differences can _ receive 
more attention under junior high 
school régime, and special apti- 
tudes brought out. 

22. Junior high school will bring school 
and home closer together. Teachers 
will find it more necessary to con- 
sult with parents about the courses 
their children elect. 

23. Junior high school helps in breaking 
down growing aristocracy of the 
four-years high school. (Henry 
B. Smith, West Side High School, 
Denver, Colorado.) 

24. The new plan avoids break between 
sixth and seventh grade, by mov- 
ing parallel to child’s own develop- 
ment, not across the path. 

25. Junior high school brings teachers 
into closer cooperation. “The 
effect on teachers and_ school 
officers will be as wholesome as the 
effect on students. It is quite 
impossible to work out these 
changes . . . contemplated in the 
organization of an _ intermediate 
school without showing the ir- 
rationality of all the harsh feelings 
and criticism heretofore existing 
between elementary and _ high 
school.” (Professor Judd.) 

26. The new plan brings the high school 
nearer child’s own home. “Some 
children do not enter high school 
merely on account of the distance 
of the high school building from 
home,” writes Superintendent P. 
W. Horn, Houston, Texas. 

27. Through the junior high school the 
regular high school facilities of 
library and laboratory are open to 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. 

Physical training—not forced exer- 
cises—for grammar grade boys and 
girls is realized through junior high 
school. 

29. Junior high school idea is finding 
wide support all over the country 
from educators, school boards 
and people. 

According to report on an extended high school 
curriculum made at Western Reserve University, 
November 29, 1902, the consensus of opinion of 
200 secondary teachers, principals and superintend- 
ents gives six years as time limit of secondary edu- 
cation, and age of pupils during that time is fixed 
at from twelve to eighteen years. 

As defined by many private schools the period 
from twelve to eighteen years of age is period of 
Secondary education. 


a) 
CO 
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Committee of Ten [v. sup. (10) ] favored 

junior high school idea in 1893. 

Professor Judd says: “More than ten per cent. 
of the approved high school systems in the North 
Central territory are at work today on the problem 
of organizing intermediate schools.” [School Re- 
view, April, 1916]. 

The departmental plan is adopted in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

Somerville, Massachusetts, and Newton have 
the plan in operation. 

McMinnville, Oregon, a town of about 3,500 in- 
habitants, with school population of 755, Decem- 
ber 25, 1914, has had a very successful five-years 
experience with the junior high school. 

Curwensville, Pennsylvania, has it. 

In Houston, Texas, there are two large junior 
high schools. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, gives a 
course which deals with the junior high school. 

Rochester, New York, anticipating four junior 
high schools, has offered weekly courses for train- 
ing her teachers in junior high school subjects. 

David Snedden recently predicted 100 junior 
high schools in Massachusetts within a few years. 
II. Organization. 

1. The matter of organization of the 
junior. high school has not been 
satisfactorily settled as yet. It is 
pretty generally agreed, however, 
that the following subjects should 
be taught in some form or other :— 
a. English, foreign language. 

b. History, civics, geography. 

c. Ethics, sociology. 

d. Physiology and hygiene. 

e. Arithmetic, elements of al- 
gebra, geometry. 

Elementary science. 

Manual training, 
science. 

Music and fine arts. 

Drawing. 

Voice culture, public speaking 
and dramatics. 

k. Physical education. 

2. The plan presumes departmental 
teaching, and differentiation of 
courses into, say, academic, 
general, vocational or commercial. 

High school methods of teaching and 
classes, the methods, of course, be- 
ing varied to meet the needs of 
the younger pupils of junior high 
school. 

4. Various curricula have” been sub- 
mitted for junior high school or- 
ganization. The best of these 
curricula may be found in the fol- 
lowing publications :— 

a. Report of United States Com- 
missioner of Education, 
Vol. I, 1914, pp. 151 to 158, 
“Curricula of Junior High 
Schools.” 

b. “Program of studies for a 
junior high school,” as out- 
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lined by Professor C. D. 
Koch, inspector of high 
schools in Pennsylvania. 
This curriculum may be 
found in any of the follow- 
j ing places :— 
1. Report of United 
States Commis- 
sioner of Educa- 
tion, Vol. I, 1915, 
pe p. 63. 
2. Journal of Education, 
f: Boston, October 14, 
is 1915, p. 346. 


ce. In “Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision” 
magazine for February, 
1916, p. 107, is a program 
of studies used in Lewis- 
‘on, Idaho. 

d. “A Six-Year High School 
Course,” at end of Chapter 
IV of Professor Hanus’s 
“A Modern School.” 
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LESSONS FROM THE GAME 


BY HALLIDAY R. JACKSON 


Ventnor City, N. J. 


We are urging our pupils to learn all that they 
can from the world outside the classroom—from 
the editorial columns, the advertising pages, the 
coast guard, the farmer or the plumber. Are we 
getting all that we can from the activities of our 
pupils? 

This is one of the seasons when athletics are 
at floodtide. Boys are keeping the honor of the 
training table because they know that any fail- 
ure on their part may mean that the school will 
lose the championship. Are we keeping the 
honor of the training table by eating wisely, 
sleeping enough and maintaining our physical 
efficiency at top notch? lf we indulge too heav- 
ily, exercise too spasmodically or sleep too little, 
boys and girls are going to lose an opportunity 
that they will never have again. We are going 
to lose the opportunity to win a worthy place 
in “the abiding memory of childhood.” 

The teams are keeping the honor of practice. 
They are meeting with the coach daily to mas- 
ter every part of every play. They are reading 
the reports of games to learn what new plays are 
being tried and how they succeed. They are 


conversant with the names and deeds of leading” 


players; they are listening to the alumni who 
have won their letters. Are we as active in our 
profession in studying new conditions and in de- 
vising ways of meeting them? 

The members of the teams are playing for the 


good of the team. They are sacrificing chances* 


to make dazzling grandstand plays for straight 
honest playing that will enable the team to win. 
The honor of the team is vital to our work; om 
it depends the development of school spirit. 


Here is a lesson that comes home to the prin-’ 


cipal. The boys on the team have a captain, but 


the victory does not belong alone to the captain 


but to the team. The captain has a place, but he 


can only keep it by working harder than any mar’ 


on the team and his place is of no value unless 
he has the support of the whole team. 


~ ——_—+-¢ «-@--o -2-_____ 





H. B. Wilson well says that teaching history 
usually stops with teaching children how to study 
history in school. 


The highest two honors for scholarship at 


Harvard last year were won by Emanuel Am- 
dursky with a perfect record of six A’s, and C 
T. Chu, a Chinaman, with five similar marks. 





To the true teacher the mind of boyhocd ani girlhood is an infinite scroll, whereon he graves 


day by day guiding marks pointing towards “THE THINGS WHICH ARE MORE EXCEL- 


LENT.”—J. I. Billman, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“THE HEIR OF 


ALL THE AGES” 





BY FREDERIC 


‘ 


“Is it for me—the sunset’s golden splendor? 
The crimson that the West incarnadines? 

Is it for me—the silence deep and tender, 
That gently with the afterglow combines?” 
“Yes! They are all for you—they are all for 


you.” 


II. 


“Ts it for me—the haunting charm of ocean, 
Resistless and eternal type of change? 

The ebb and flow of a divine devotion, 

That will return how far soe’er it range?” 
“Yes! They are all for you—they are all for 


you.” 


Il. 


“Ts it for me—yon white-winged sea-gull flying 
Free in the eternal azure of the sky, 
The envy and despair of mortals trying 
Vainly, alas! like birds, with wings to fly?” 
“Yes! It is all for you—it is all for you.” 

IV. 
“Is it for me—the starry heaven’s glory, 
And all the glittering hosts of peaceful skies, 
So far, so calm, so high o’er Earth’s sad story, 
No legends of old days can bring surprise?” 
“Yes! They are all for you—they are all for 


you.” 
V. , 
“Ts it for me—the forest mystery winning 
Even a careless heart to awe and calm, 
Calling the soul from the brief swirl of sinning 


To the true current with its ageless balm?” 


“Yes! It is all for you—it is all for you.” 

VI. 
“Is it for me—the heaven-piercing mountain, 
The craggy grandeur of the dusky glen, 
The silvery plashing of the lonely fountain, 
Singing a song of mystery to men?” 
“Yes! They are all for you—they are all for 


you.” 





ALLISON TUPPER 


VIL. 
“Is it for me—the pageant of the flowers, _ 
From the shy beauty of the tremulous Spring, 
Through the rich blossoms of the Summer 
hours, 
And roval purples that the Autumns bring?” 
“Yes! They are all for you—they are all for 


you.” 
VIII. 


“Is it for me—dawn’'s first faint flush en- 
chanting? 

The riotous joy of birds in matin song? 

Is it for me—the rare and sweet descanting, 

What time the nightingales their notes prolong?” 

“Yes! They are all for you—they are all for 


’” 
you. 


TX. 


‘Ye it for me—the lore of all the ages? 

The art and science of a thousand years? 

The wit and wisdom of the ancient Sages? 
The immortal poets’ gift of smiles and tears?” 
“Ves! They are all for you—they are all for 


” 
you. 


x. 


“Mine, then, the splendor of the sunset golden, 
The silent places and the stars of night, 

The ocean’s restless tide both young and olden, 
The beauty of the white-winged sea-bird’s flight, 
Yes! They are all for me—they are all for 


” 


me. 


bc B 
“Mine, then, the forest mystery and the moun 
tain, 
The dusky glen, the beauty of the flowers, 
The birds’ sweet music and the lonely fountain, 
Science and art of man’s industrious hours, 
Yes! They are all for me—they are all for 


” 


me. 


XII. 


“Then let me live as worthy of this fortune 
This high estate Some Power hath given me, 
Nor let me any more the Fates importune, 
Seeing that now I hold so much in fee, 

Yes! They are all for me—they are all for 


me,” 
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THIRD DONATION TO THE PENNIMAN 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


BY FRANK P, GRAVES 

Dean of the School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 

During the past few months Dr. James H. 
Penniman has been constantly making additions 
to the Library of Education, which he first es- 
tablished about a year ago in the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, as a memo- 
rial to his mother, Maria Hosmer Penniman. 
The first two large gifts to this library, aggre- 
gating some three thousand volumes, have been 
previously described in the educational press, 
and these recent accessions, which may be re- 
garded as constituting a third donation, should 
prove of considerable interest to all students and 
teachers of education. 

This latest gift amounts to about two thous- 
and volumes and ranges through the entire field 
of educational literature. It touches upon all 
departments of the subject and includes books 
of many countries and ages. There are works 
in Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and other foreign languages, as _ well as 
English, and their dates run from the days of the 
late Middle Ages to the present moment. Works 
as far apart and as remote in ideals as Bonaven- 
tura’s Disputationes and Kerschensteiner’s In- 
dustrial Education have found a place in the se- 
lections of this catholic-minded donor. 

Obviously but few of the works in this latest 
gift of Dr. Penniman can even be mentioned, 
and none can be described in the detail they de- 
serve. The work of Bonaventura named above 
is probably the rarest and most interesting of 
the additions. The philosophy of this medieval 
schoolman has puzzled many who have endeav- 
ored to classify him. It is a curious amalgam 
of the early emotional mysticism and its later 
intellectual opponent, scholasticism, and is a 
typical product of the second renascence in the 
medieval period. The book was published in 
1491, and is therefore an incunabulum. Among 
the books rivaling this in historic interest are 
an old Spanish history of the educational and 
other cultural achievements of the Moorish city 
of Toledo, published there in 1554; a Latin work 
on perspective and shading, covering the appli- 
cations to architecture, geometry, optics, and 
arithmetic, and illustrating the subject with fig- 
ures and tables, produced in 1671; an edition of 
Quintilian by that old reform rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and History of Education 
worthy, Charles Rollin; and the Latin treatises 
on philosophy and theology of Gerard de Vries, 
printed in 1695. The collection also includes a 
book published the vear before that of de Vries. 
which is of more interest because of the institu- 
tions its author served than because of its con- 
tent. This is the Treatise of English Particles 
by Willham Walker, B. D.. who was Master both 
at Louth and Grantham Grammar Schools. The 
former school perpetuates the ideals of discipline 
current in the sixteenth century, when it was 
founded, through its seal upon which is pictured 
a boy undergoing chastisement and the motto, 
Qui parcit virgeum, odit filium, while the latter 
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school is still visited and revered as the training. 
place of the world’s great genius, Isaac Newton, 

Other works also remind us most interest- 
ingly of British cultural progress and education, 
The hereditary tap-root of the theory of evoly- 
tion is revealed in the ZoGnomia or the Laws of 
Organic Life, written by Erasmus Darwin, the 
father of the epoch-making Charles. The objec- 
tive interest of Dr. Penniman in England’s great 
universities has been manifested again by his se- 
curing such charming books as Agnes Irwin’s 
Oxford, of which an autograph copy has been 
presented, and On the Cam by William Everett, 
the distinguished son of a more distinguished 
father. And turning to a slightly different field 
of endeavor, a suspicion of the donor’s belief in 
the value of the “Scotch School” of philosophy 
and its influence upon education is once more 
attested by the presence of a number of “in- 
tuitional” writers, such as Thomas Reid and 
Dugaid Stewart in the eighteenth century and 
our owr James MacCosh in the nineteenth. 

Nor has the library’s interest in American ad- 
vancement been allowed to lapse. The new 
donation furnishes us with copies of the first 
“woman’s rights” journal, The Lady’s Maga- 
zine, published at Philadelphia in 1793. It also 
includes Hannah More’s Female Education, pub- 
lished in two volumes at Philadelphia 1800, 
The Whole Duty of Woman, The Well Bred 
Scholar by William Milns, and John Mason’s 
Self Knowledge, all of which were issued in 
the United States about the same time. The 
new accession also adds materially to the history 
of American education in modern times. The 
State Reports of Pennsylvania by the first su- 
perintendent of schools, Dr. T. H. Burrows, have 
been secured, and several productions of the 
seven great educational foundations, such as 
Flexner and Bachman’s Public Education in 
Maryland, have been added. 

\ substantial increase in the old textbook li- 
brary is also assured. The latest gift includes a 
remarkable collection of old reading books. 
numbering about one hundred and fifty, and 
such works as Clarke’s edition of the Colloquia 
of Erasmus, Conley’s English Grammar, Scott’s 
Lessons in FElocution, Pike’s System of Arith- 
metick in edition, Woodbridge’s 
Rudiments of Geography, and Henry’s Elements 
of Experimental Chemistry. Most of these last 
named treatises were published in America dut- 
ing the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and are in several instances almost 
epochal in their effect upon text-making. The 
Colloquies of Erasmus were for three centuries 
the basis of all elementary instruction in Latin, 
and John Clarke’s edition in English, published 
by Matthew Carey at Philadelphia in 1801, re- 
mained the standard for a generation. Pike’s 
\rithmetic was one of the earliest issued in this 
country on a really pedagogical basis. It 18 
claimed that it was “universally acknowledged 


its original 


to be the most complete system ever published 
in the United States.” and that it was the “source 
from which most of the common arithmetics 


were compiled.” On the other hand, William C. 
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Woodbridge and Emma Willard furnished the 
United States with one of the first applications 
of the Pestalozzian principles to geography. In 
the copy donated to the new library, published 
at Hartiord in 1832, Woodbridge gives the fol- 
lowing account of how he and Mrs. Willard be- 
came collaborators: “After the printing of the 
first edition ot this work was commenced, the 
author learned with surprise that Mrs. Willard, 
principal of the Female Seminary at Troy, New 
York, had designed to publish a work on a plan 
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singularly corresponding to this at about the 
same time. In order to avoid the multiplicat on 
of school books, it was deemed advisable that 
both should unite in the support of one set of 
works.” 

Treading so closely upon the heels of his sec- 
ond gift, the arrival of a third donation of such 
dimensions affords abundant evidence of the 
earnestness and indefatigability of Dr. Penni- 
man in rearing this memorial to his mother, 





COMMUNAL PLAY MAKING’ 


BY FREDERICK H. KOCH 
University of North Dakota 


“Shakespeare, the Playmaker,” is a communal 
masque designed and written by a group of 
twenty students at the University of North Da- 
kota to commemorate the tercentenary of the 
death of William Shakespeare. ; 

The idea is original in conception. Perhaps it 
is “audacious, but thoroughly Elizabethan!” Its 
aim is to suggest, first, something of the earliest 
efforts of Shakespeare as an unknown crafts- 
man, and the possible beginnings of his “Play- 
ers’ Scenes” of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
It aims, further, to suggest the mature achieve- 
ment of the playmaker, gathering from return- 
ing voyagers wondrous tales of new-found 
lands beyond the sea, and translating them into 
a magical play, “The Tempest”—a play embody- 
ing the poct’s own vision of the new world of 
America. 

In manner of composition, likewise, the idea 
is original. The same unique plan of communal 
authorship by which “A Pageant of the North- 
west” was composed two years ago, has been fol- 
lowed in the preparation of “Shakespeare, the 
Playmaker.” It marks another contribution to 
the new pageantry of the people, and suggests 
a still further development of cooperative au- 
thorship in making community drama. It has re- 
assured us that literary as well as_histrionic 
talent may be cultivated by a group of earnest 
workers, that not only can the people partici- 
pate as actors in a community play, but, by 
collaboration under proper leadership, can ac- 
tually create a drama democratic—a new art- 
form of the people, embodying their own inter- 
pretation of life. 

But this form of democratic composition is 
not new; it suggests the very beginnings of lit- 
erature, and foreshadows, perhaps, a revival of 
native amateur art. It evolves a remarkable 
working together, and a result enriched with as 
many viewpoints as there are writers. Most 
remarkable of all, perhaps, is the artistic unity 
which may come out of such composite author- 
ship—compelling rhythm of color and sound, of 
sunlight and shadow, mellowed into poetry, na- 
tive amateur poetry of genuine appeal. 

It may be well for us to remember in our Ter- 
centenary Commemoration that Shakespeare 
was indeed the consummation of centuries of 


—_—— 


*Introduction to the published Masque 


experimentation by the people, the fulfillment, 
after all the years, of the amateur spirit in Eng- 
land striving through generation after genera- 
tion to perfect itself at length in his timeless 
poetry. 

Indeed, Shakespeare’s own vision of the ama- 
teur America of today is reflected in the words 
of his “admired Miranda,” in “The Tempest,” the 
play with which our masque is chiefly con- 
cerned :— 

“O, wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 

That has such people in’t!” 

Perhaps our communal strivings of today 
promise much toward a democratization of the 
drama, an outflowering from the soil of our 
“brave new world,” of an art truly of the peo- 


ple—a new kingdom of humanity in the drama. 
oR PI 
SHAKESPEARE, THE PLAYMAKER 
BY PRESIDENT FRANK L. MCVEY 
University of North Dakota 

The chief aim of the nation-wide celebration 
of the tercentenary of William Shakespeare is 
the restoration of his work to the people. In 
making the present masque, the second contri- 
bution of the University of North Dakota to 
communal drama, our point of view throughout 
has been to represent him as the playmaker and 
poet of the people. Such purpose will, we trust, 
be sufficient excuse for the freedom we have al- 
lowed ourselves in the use of the materials. A 
brief explanation concerning the method of 
work may be of interest. 

Whatever has been accomplished is the result 
of the fine enthusiasm and the untiring effort 
of all the co-partners in the work. The text 
was written in collaboration by twenty of our 
students whose names appear on a subsequent 
page. Some wrote for the first part, others for 
the second part, some contributed to both parts. 
One group contributed verse only. Everywhere 
in the text there is genuine collaboration in the 
writing, and, as director, I have carefully 
avoided offering my own phrasing at any time. 
The words of the masque are truly of the stu- 
dents. They have bubbled up from the well- 
springs of amateur inspiration, and the func- 
tion of the director has been always not to 

Continued on page 410, “= 
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A PROFESSIONAL OUTRAGE 
A university professor in a prominent magazine 
largely devoted to experts has within a year made 
this statement :— 

Let him who doubts this statement ob- 
serve the results in the physically de- 
formed, the anaemic, the backward, list- 
less and indffferent children who plod 
their weary way from grade to grade. 

We have read nothing more outrageous in many 
We have 


visited hundreds of elementary classrooms each 


a year even in “Yellow Journalism.” 


year, and in every section of the country. We 
see thousands upon thousands of children annually, 
always going into classrooms unannounced, never 
allowing any introduction or any change of ex- 
ercises. We see these classes as they are and we 
have never seen a class in which that statement 
could have a shadow of suspicion of truth. We 
challenge the writer to name a city in which there 
is any excuse for such a statement, or a school 
building. 

And the unpardonable feature of this statement 
is that it is made as an indirect impeachment of 
state normal schools. So far as our observation 
for more than thirty years in every state in the 
Union goes, that statement is absolutely false in 
every implication. 

An attempt to belittle state normal schools 
by such unqualifiedly vicious insinuation is beyond 


our power to appropriately characterize 
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MORALITY CODE 


In view of the great service that 


child is rendering the country through his noble 
and notable National Morality Code Competition 
there is a challenge for those who do not aspire 
to compete to put themselves on record as to what 
morality is to them. Hence this editorial. 

Morality is in reality one’s attitude toward con- 
ventionality. 

Conventionality in morality is the asserted atti- 
tude of those who seek the best good of the 
greatest number for the longest time. 

There is no morality in individuality. 

Individuality is at war with conventionality. 

An individualist often thinks he is above the 
conventionalist because in some one phase of be- 
havior he is 
tionaliss. 


more idealistic than the conven- 

For instance, conventionality may be illiberal as 
in the matter of playing dominoes. The in- 
dividualist says such illiberality is silly or absurd 
and he wages warfare on opposition to dominoes, 
As a result the public rejects all restraints against 
gambling. 

Or conventionality may permit card playing and 
dancing and the individualist wages war against 
such liberality and insists upon the tightest of tight 
restraints on all social enjoyment. 

Whatever may be the faults of conventionality 
it does set bounds and maintains them rigidly. In- 
dividuality, up or down the scale, concentrates its 
effort on removing established restraints. 

Morality is personality. Personality never 
breaks down conventionalities and never makes 
conventionalities more conventional. [t always 
adapts conventionality to the better good of all. 

Personality always helps conventionality to serve 
a larger number 1n a better way for a longer time. 
\braham Lincoln gave offense to Horace Greeley 
because he would not act more promptly. His 
letter to Horace Greeley is the high water mark of 
personality :-— 


Executive Mansion, Washington, 
August 22, 1862. 

Hon. Horace Greeley, Dear Sir: I have just 
read yours of the 19th, addressed to myself through 
the New York Tribune. If there be in it any statements 
1r assumptions of fact which I may know to be errone- 
ous, T do not now and here controvert them. If there 
be in it any inferences which I may believe to be falsely 
irawn, I do not now and here argue against them. If 
there be perceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial 

ne, [ waive it in deference to an old friend, whose 
heart I have always supposed to be right. 

[ would save the Union. I would save it in the 
shortest way under the Constitution. If there be those 
who would not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time destroy Slavery, I do not agree with them. 
My paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Union and is not either to save or destroy Slavery. If 
[ could save the Union without freeing any slave, I 
would do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the 
slaves, | would do it; and if I could do it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. 
What I do about Slavery and the colored race, I do 
because I believe it helps to save this Union; and what 
[ forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. I shall do less, whenever I 
shall believe what I am doing hurts the cause; and I 
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shall do more, whenever I shall believe doing more will 
help the cause. I shall try to correct errors when shown 
to be errors; and | shall adopt new views so fast as they 
shall appear to be true views. I have here stated my 
purpose according to my view of official duty, and I 
intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish 
that all men, everywhere, could be free. 

Lincoln set the standard of morality. 

Morality is never a matter of individual be- 
havior. It is always personal attitude toward the 
greatest good of the greatest number for the 


longest time. 





Oe 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION* 


Any attempt to adequately notice this book will 
be little less than a farce. One must look at every 
page of the book in order to have an appreciation 
of it. It is such an improved conception of the 
mission of “Experimental Education,” so extended 
is the author’s vision, so thorough has been his 
preparation for the work, so painstaking his at- 
tention to every detail that any mere glance at the 
book, any statement regarding it must be inade- 
quate. 

It is too early for anyone to know how great is 
to be the contribution of experimental education 
to educational progress, but no one can doubt for 
a moment that the Psychological Laboratory has 
already greatly modified the aim, purpose and 
method of many classrooms. 

The only way to know to what extent it will 
contribute to educational efficiency is to give it a 
fair trial at the hands of men and women trained 
in psychological laboratories. 

There is no longer any question that many dis- 
coveries have been made and that more are to be 
made. The only question is as to the tendency to 
make teaching more mechanical than it has ever 
been. 

Much of the earlier “testing” was largely 
mechanical, produced mechanical results, and has 
had a deadening effect upon all teaching of the 
common branches. 

Dr. Freeman has here done more than any of 
his predecessors to breathe life into the mechanism 
of experimental education. It is a safe book to 
put into the hands of teachers. It is likely to en- 
liven their work, to achieve the desired results, 
tather than paralyze teaching, as much of the 
testing heretofore has done. 


‘Experimental Education." Laboratory 
Results. By Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D., 
Boston, New York, (hicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
220 pp. Price, $1.30 


$< OO — 
THE STAMPED ENVELOPE 


A recent publication by a university professor 
who sent out a questionnaire has this sentence: 
“Fifty persons made no reply to the letter, al- 
though a stamped and addressed envelope was en- 
closed.” 

The implication is that anyone can command 
the attention of any one in the world by enclosing 
“a stamped and addressed envelope.” This im- 
plies that for three cents at the most any one can 
hold up any one else. 


Manual and Typica 
University of Chicago 
Cloth 
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Is there any sense or justice in this? If the re- 
celver is interested he can reply and will be glad 
to reply, but if not is there any reason why he 
should take the time to say that he does not care 
to reply? Probably forty-nine of the fifty if they 
had replied that they did not care to reply would 
have felt called upon to explain why they did not 
care to reply, which would have taken time or 
mental energy; and forty-nine times out of fifty, 
judging by our experience, the questioner would 
have written to show how entirely wrong they were 
in not caring to reply. 

We recently had this experience. We re- 
ceived “a stamped, addressed envelope” with a 
long request. It did not interest us. We paid 
no attention to it. In due time we received a 
“personal” letter saying that such a “stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope” had been sent us and a sharp 
request that we explain why we had not used the 
“stamped, addressed envelope,” and another was 
enclosed. It was from a man for whom we have 
high respect and so we replied at some length giv- 
ing adequate reasons, we thought, why we were not 
interested. This led to a long reply trying to show 
us why we should not take the view we did. To 
this we made a brief, courteous reply, whereupon 
we received another letter demanding that we say 
whether or not we had read with care all the docu- 
ments which had been sent during the correspond- 
ence. This is only an extreme case of which we 
have had hundreds. 

No one is under any obligation to pay any at- 
tention to anything simply because there is “a 
stamped, addressed envelope.” 

Every letter with any sort of a question should 
have a printed slip saying: “If not interested give 
this no attention.” 


———_ —_ — —--# @*e@eoee = = - -—. 
SHAKESPEARE THE PLAYMAKER 


The University of North Dakota is a never fail- 
ing source of wonder. When Dr. Frank LeRond 
McVey went to the presidency from a professor- 
ship at the University of Minnesota he found an 
institution with few more than 400 students where 
now there are near 800. 

But the growth is much greater in other ways 
than in enrollment. The equipment is much en- 
larged. The library has 60,000 volumes. It was 
the first state university to have a building for its 
school of education. It was the first to have a 
distinct school of education with the dean ranking 
with the other deans of the university. It was 
one of the first to have an out-of-doors theatre, 
not as elaborate as the Greek Theatre at Berkeley, 
but its Bankside Theatre certainly has a wholly un- 
usual setting. 

And this year its celebration of the Shakespeare 
anniversary was one of the finest in the country, 
with its Shakespeare Masque written by twenty 
students of the English department under the in- 
spiration and guidance of Professor Frederick H. 
Koch, whose brilliant vision of Communal Play 
Making was therein well materialized. 

Elsewhere in this issue we give the introduction 
to the published Masque, by Professor Frederick 
H. Koch and President Frank L. McVey. 
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JOHN MACDONALD 


Our effort to speak our appreciation of men 
while alive was thwarted in the case of John 
MacDonald. Our “[educators Personally” ot him 
was written sometime since, but with the many 
other tributes of appreciation it had not been 
among the elect until the week he died. How true 
that in the midst of life we are in the midst of 
death. 

Our personal atfection for and professional ap- 
preciation of John MacDonald were above expres- 
sion. We knew him intimately in the National 
Education Association, and for more than a 
quarter of a century we had visited with him at 
least twice a year in Topeka and such opportunities 
to intensify friendship with a man 1,500 miles 
away had high significance. Kansas has lost one 
of her noblest men, and the National Education 
Association has lost one of its brightest and most 
genial members, but what signifies more to some 
of us, we have lost a dear friend. 

+0 Oo He o-0- — — 


JOSEPH LEE HONORED 


Joseph Lee of the Boston Board of Education, 
who has done more for the playground movement 
than any other ten men or women, was honored 
at the recent meeting of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, by the presentation of a bronze. 

Otto T. Mallery made the presentation speech. 
The sculptor of the bronze is Tait McKenzie, 
whose heroic medallion, “The Joy of Effort,” 
adorns the great granite gates of the Stadium at 
Stockholm, to commemorate the American victory 
at the Fifth Olympic Games. The bronze repre- 
sents a young man starting on the race of life. 
Scores of names are engraved upon the base. 

Joseph Lee is the most ideally real philanthropist 
we have ever known, and this honor is well de- 
served. 

— 0-9-0 Q-0--9-9-—_$_—__—__—-— 


DAYTON AND A MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


Dayton, Ohio, has the reputation of doing things 
differently. This reputation it is maintaining in 
its method of handling the proposal for a 
municipal university. When a suggestion for 
such a university was first made a few months ago, 
it appeared for a time as though it would be rushed 
through without any consideration, but the desire 
for information which characterizes the relation 
of Dayton’s citizens to their government prevailed. 

A committee of representative citizens was ap- 
pointed to study the situation. This committee, 
through a series of questions, turned over the 
work of actual investigation to the Dayton Bureau 
of Research, a citizens’ agency devoted to the pro- 
motion of efficiency in all public business. This 
bureau is now making a complete study of all 
factors necessary for a thorough understanding of 
Dayton’s needs and Dayton’s desires in regard to 
a university. When the bureau and the committee 
complete their work, the city will have information 
on which to base judgment as to whether it wants 
to establish a university. How different from the 
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ordinary method of the modern American city 
which, when the proposition for any new kind of 
work comes up, plunges in first and hunts for 
facts afterwards, when it is either too late or a 
large amount of money has been wasted. 


<-> -0-4> -~ 
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HIGH PRAISE 

Donald F. Campbell, actuary and secretary of 
the Illinois pension laws commission, says of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Pension Fund :— 

“I know of only one pension fund anywhere 
near the size of the Chicago teachers’ pension fund 
that is in anything like as good financial condition. 
In making this statement [| am taking into con- 
sideration not only teachers’ pension funds but all 
other pension funds throughout the United States.” 
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THREE REMARKABLE BOOKS 


So many inquiries have come to us personally 
regarding the publishers of three books to which 
we referred in the issue of August 17 that we will 
give the publishers. Metchnikoff’s “Nature of 
Man” (and “Prolongation of Life”), G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; “Life of Pasteur,” Doubleday and 
Page; “Life and Letters of Lord Lister,” F. A. 
Stokes, all of New York. 
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Dr. Jaques Loeb, formerly of the University of 
Chicago, is reported to have succeeded in develop- 
ing male frogs artificially from eggs. By labora- 
tory methods he has fertilized sterile ova, produc- 
ing seven parthenogenetic frogs, a feat which may 
revolutionize biological theories. 


We know a school in a city of less than 250,000 
population in which there is only four square feet 
per pupil. Dr. L. M. Terman says: “This is not 
space enough in which to bury a dead child to say 
nothing of room for a live youngster to play.” _ 


The six-six plan had its first elaborate presenta- 
tion by President William R. Harper of Chicago 
University in 1902, although Dr. Jonn Dewey had 
suggested it in 1901. 


Every American city is likely to have a first- 
class junior college and many of them will have 
a municipal university. Higher education is to be 
brought nearer the people. 


Kansas City, Missouri, has the distinct’on of 
having had a seven-year elementary school plan 
for fifty years without appreciably influencing any 
other city. 

Total expenses of National Education Associa- 
tion July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, were $37,157. 
The receipts, $42,520. A great institution. 

Night school enrollment the country over will 
be much larger than ever before. Chicago opened 
with 30,000 enrolled. 

This year a large number of rural communities 
have a teacher or supervisor working all summer. 


Common sense is only noticeable when it is un- 
common sense, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 
President Wilson may have intended to preserve 
a dignified silence, and to limit his speech-making 
to non-partisan occasions, but the exigencies of the 


situation are proving too much for him. Even the 
non-partisan occasions are utilized for distinctly 
partisan deliverances, and, with a record of three 
speeches in one day at Chicago, and of a number of 
rear-platform utterances on the way, it is impos- 
sible to distinguish his program from that of a 
political campaigner. Mr. Hughes, on his part, is 
keeping up a vigorous speaking campaign, criticis- 
ing the performances and non-performances of the 
administration with force and pungency, and mak- 
ing tart replies to the Democratic hecklers who in- 
terrupt him. His latest bon mot is the declaration 
that he prefers a government of two houses to one 
of three,—meaning Colonel House, the President’s 
confidential representative and adviser, as the 
third house. The campaign grows in warmth as 


x 


November 7 draws near. 


NO AMERICAN SUBMARINES. 

It is disquieting to be told, on so good authority 
as Rear Admiral Stetson, retired, that not one of 
our submarines on the Atlantic Coast is fit to 
render efficient service. There is urgent need of a 
bureau in the navy department to take charge of 
the construction and maintenance of submarines; 
but Secretary Daniels does nothing, and all of the 
recommendations made by Admiral Grant, head 
of the submarines, for promoting submarine 
efficiency are steadily rejected and ignored. We 
go right on constructing small submarines for the 
ostensible purpose of coast defence; but the best 
naval authorities are agreed that these small boats 
are worth practically nothing, in the present de- 
velopment of the submarine, and that the whole 
energy of the department ought to be devoted to 
undersea boats of the larger and useful class. 

AS TO THE MAILS. 

The latest Anglo-French reply to American pro- 
tests against interference with mails adds little to 
previous communications, though it conveys re- 
newed assurances of an intention to occasion as 
little inconvenience as possible, consistently with 
the ends in view. 
about “ 


Precisely as in the question 
continuous voyage” the British Government 
was able to cite American precedents during the 
Civil war, so as regards this question of the mails, 
the allies are able to remind our government that. 
during the Civil war, we claimed and exercised the 
right to intercept and utilize enemy correspondence, 
in accordance with President Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion that materials and information were equally 
contraband. 
view. 


A great deal depends on the point of 
We cannot consistently resent a practice 
which rests on our own procedure as a precedent. 
The only contestable point is whether the scrutiny 
of the mails is carried on with the minimum of de- 
la’. 
THE LATEST LYNCHING 

The latest outburst of racial savagery in the 
South occurred at Paducah, Kentucky, where a 
moh hung two negroes and burned their bodies 





on a pile of brush. One of the negroes was 
accused of assaulting a white woman; but the only 
excuse for lynching the other was a report that 
he had spoken approvingly of the crime of the 
other. When conditions have reached such a pass 
that the mere circulation of such a report is made 
the pretext for lynching, white civilization is cer- 
tainly at a low ebb. These Southern mobs, which 
work themselves up to a murderous fury over the 
crimes or alleged crimes of negroes, and make a 
sort of public holiday of lynching, seem incapable 
of understanding that the crimes which they per- 
petrate are infinitely more disgraceful than those 
which they pretend to avenge. 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 

The debate in the House of Commons on Mr 
Redmond’s motion, characterizing the present sys- 
tem of government in Ireland as inconsistent with 
the principles for which the allies are now fighting 
in Europe, and as mainly responsible for the recent 
unhappy events, showed plainly the seriousness of 
the situation which confronts the British Govern- 
ment. The motion was defeated by a three to one 
vote, as was to have been expected; but any im- 
partial observer must admit that the Irish Nation- 
alists have just cause for their resentment against 
the bungling and shifting policy of the govern- 
ment. David Lloyd George, secretary for war, 
made an earnest plea for a removal of the causes 
of injustice, distrust and suspicion between the two 
races in Ireland, and paid a just tribute to the 
patriotic feeling shown by the Irish at the beginning 
of the war; but the Unionist element in Parliament 
and in the Ministry is too hard and blind to make 
the necessary concessions. 


AN HEROIC SOUL. 

The death of the American aviator, Norman 
Prince, in a French hospital ends a brave and bril- 
liant career. Young Prince was a Harvard gradu- 
ate, who began experimenting with zroplanes ten 
years ago. In March, 1915, he sailed from Bos- 
ton to fight for the allies. He was accepted by the 
French corps, and his first exploit was the bring- 
ing down of a huge German craft single-handed. 
One daring feat followed another, and he won 
numerous medals and other distinctions by his 
achievements. His greatest exploit was the lead- 
ing of a bombardment squadron in a ten-attack 
crusade of nine days, in which he brought down 
several enemy planes. More recently, he was 
with several other American fliers in a fight with 
forty German machines. He seemed to have a 
charmed life. for he lost eight or nine machines 
without being wounded. But the end came at last, 
his machine was riddled with shot, both his legs 
were broken, and he died in hospital. 

UNHAPPY GREECE. 

King Constantine is proving an increasingly 
heavy load for unhappy Greece to carry. He has 
again violated the constitution by postponing the 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, which should 
have assembled on November 14, Meanwhile he has 
permitted the greater part of Greek Macedonia to 
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SHAKESPEARE, THE PLAYMAKER 


Continued from page 405, 





superimpose, but to draw forth and lead. The 
entire product is genuinely communal, every- 
where there is overlapping in the work. The 
prolog, for instance, was composed jointly by 
three different persons, and throughout there 
has been a remarkable willingness on the part 
of each to work for the harmony of the whole. 
Thus the entire composition has gained much 
from the various points of view, or, as one of 
our amateur writers whimsically phrased it :— 

“If you can see the world with me, 

And I can see the world with you, 

I’m sure that both of us will see 

Things that neither of us do.” 

The story of the masque is in two parts, the 
chief scenes from “The Tempest” being staged 
as the culmination of the second part. The pro- 
log, the interlude, and the epilog, are spoken by 
an aged seer, an astrologer, with an attending 
chorus of stars, symbolizing a new heaven and 
a new earth for Elizabethan England. 

In the first scene at Greenwich Castle on the 
river Thames, Queen Elizabeth enters on her 
royal barge. She is welcomed by the country 
folk with rustic entertainment improvised for 
the occasion. The chief feature is a play de- 
vised by a then unknown player, but recently 
come to London, Will Shakespeare. This por- 
ticn of the masque is designed to suggest a pos- 
sible origin for the Players’ Scenes from “A 
Mid-summer Night’s Dream.” 

The time is 1588, on the eve of the coming of 
the much heralded Spanish Armada. It is a 
tense moment in the life of the English people. 
Beneath the surface of levity and merriment 
runs the deep undercurrent of loyalty to their 
queen, and the hatred of the foreigner. The 
insolence of the departing Spanish ambassador 
is used to reveal the rare self-restraint of the 
queen, and her maddening nonchalance in the 
stress of national peril. 

The second division of the masque represents 
the full fruition of England’s national life many 
years later. Shakespeare has now become the 
master playmaker, and is represented as gath- 
ering the materials for one of his plays from 
the colorful pageant of a May Fair at Graves- 
end. In introducing William Strachey with his 
vivid narrative of the terrific tempest from 
which he barely escaped, we have dramatized 
as an actual scene in Shakespeare’s life what is 
generally thought to have given him the initial 
idea of the shipwreck scene and the creation of 
Ariel in “The Tempest.” The wondrous tales of 
returned voyagers, and an Indian painting of the 
mythical monster, Piasa, displayed by a sailor. 
suggest to his mind a magical island peopled 
with prodigious shapes and strange sprites. 
This monster, Piasa, together with native 
American Indians, introduced into the scene, 
serves to indicate a possible origin of his Cali- 
ban, a primitive being in a world hitherto un- 
known. Shakespeare is appropriately identified 
with the part of Prospero, since both are master 
magicians in the realm of imagination, The 
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entire conception is designed to portray Shakes. 
peare’s interpretation of the New World. 
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TO FIND THE CUBE ROOT OF PERFECT 
CUBES* 


BY WENDELL SOOY 


The idea is absolutely original as far as I am 
concerned and I never yet have met a mathe- 
matician who knew it. 

The explanation is roughly as follows :— 

Put down the numbers from 1 to 9 inclusive and 
cube (square) them. Thus:— 





2% = 1 6° = 216 
2— 8 73 — 343 
3% = 27 g§ — 512 
48 = 64 93 — 729 
53 — 125 


To find out the cube root mentally it is neces- 
sary to memorize these numbers and remember 
particularly what is the last number of the num- 
ber, i.e. :— 

23 ends in 8 
6% ends in 6 8% ends in 2, etc. 

Now we put down some cube. 1728. If the 
cube is less than four numbers it must be from 
1 to 9 for the cube root, but this number is of 
four numbers and is above 10. Whenever the 
cube is given, always point off three numbers 
from the right, thus 1,728. We ask ourselves: 
What number cubed will give 8? 2 is the answer. 
Then, what is the cube root of 1? One is the 
answer. Therefore, the result is 12. (We are not 
concerned with the 72). 

Taking another, 185,193, we point off three 
numbers from the right again and see what num- 
ber cubed will give a three (3) and the answer is 7. 
Next, what is the cube root of 185? Looking 
down the column above (if you have not as yet 
memorized it) we find that 5 is the number, since 
63 would give 216. Therefore, we have 57 for the 
result. 

To find the cube root of numbers more than 
a million is only slightly more difficult. 

Let us take 1,092,727. We divide it off thusly: 
3 must be the unit’s digit and 1 the thousand’s 
digit. We ask ourselves: What number cubed 
will be nearest to 1092 and we know that 10 will 
(10? = 1000, 118 = 1331). Therefore, we have 
103 as the result. 

Another example. Take 4, 330,747. Answer: 
1, 6, 3 = 268. 

3 is the only number cubed which will end in 7, 
1 is the nearest cube root of 4 and 167 = 4096 is 
nearest to 4330. 

But there is another way of doing it. What is 
the cube root of 88,716,536? We have 6 in the 
unit’s digit, and 4 in the thousand’s digit, now # 


= 64 and 5° = 125 :— 
64 
24 
88 
37 
125 
61 
; 4 
Now 88 is : the distance between 64 and 125 and 
6 
24 me . ! - 
—~ = — about. Therefore the middle number 1s 
61 10 


t and we have the result 446. 


eCopyright of this article is held by the author 
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Taking still a larger number 862,801,408. Re- 





sult: 9 5 2. 2 is our unit’s digit. 9% = 729 or 
nearest 862 and 
729 
133 
862 
138 
1000 
33.C««; 
271 ; 1S half way 


2 
Therefore, the middle number is 5. 

We can go on far above a billion, but then we 
must know more than from 1 to 9 (that which 
we started with). For example, 1,728,000,000 is 
12,008 etc., and we would have to have known the 
cube of 12. 

It is advisable to know from 1 to 25 squared. 
To find the square root is not so easy, since the 
resulting product of several numbers coincide 
fi. e, 4X 4= 16,6 X 6 = 36.) Find the 
square root of 11,56. Answer: 34, since 3? = 9, 
that is the nearest number under 11, and 4 X 4 
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will give a final 6. But one asks: Why may it not 
be a 6? 

We now bring in a rather common rule of try- 
ing 357. 3,5 


12,25 
By that rule the square of any number ending in 5 
will have 25 in the result and adding one to the 
75 

top number we have 4 X 3 = 12 or 75 = 5625. 

Since 1156 is less than 1225 it must be less than 
35 or 36, i. e., 34. As a final we have :-— 
’ Find the square root of 26,896. Answer: 164, 
16? is nearest 268 and 4? gives a 6. 


162 = 256 
12 
268 
21 
172 = 289 
33 = is about not z. 
33 10 10 


and we have 164. 





WOMEN AUTHORS 


Mary F. Hyde has been a master artist in the 
making of school books, among the most suc- 
cessful of which have been “Practical Lessons 
in the Use of English, First and Second Books,” 
“A Practical English Grammar,” “Two-Book 
Course in English, Books One and Two,” “Prac- 
tical Course in English, Books One and Two.” 
Miss Hyde was a teacher in the Albany State 
Normal College in English composition 
until her skill in the art of teaching 
English through textbooks was so well recog- 
nized that she was induced to devote all her time 
to the making of the Hyde Books in English. 
Address, 208 Main Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


a 

Mary C. Alexander has done much toward mak- 
ing young Americans acquainted with Islands that 
are dear to her. Miss Alexander’s grandparents 
went to Honolulu as missionaries at a time when 
the only route was via Cape Horn in a sailing 
vessel. Her parents were born on the Islands and 
spent their lives there, although her father gradu- 
ated from Yale University, and her mother from 
Mi. Holyoke. 

Miss Alexander was born there and has spent 
most of her life on the Islands. Her “Story of 
Hawaii” gives children a _ vivid picture of the 
history, peoples, customs and industries of the 
Islands, and should be read in all American 
schools. Address, 92 Sea View Avenue, Pied- 
moni, California. 

ne 

Miss H. Avis Perdue is a native of Ireland, of 
Huguenot and Scotch-Irish descent, but from early 
childhood a resident of Chicago. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Chicago Normal School, where she is a 
teacher in the Parker Practice School. 

Miss Perdue is one of the busiest of school book 
makers, having collaborated in the making of several 
school readers (Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago ). She collaborated with Florence E. 
LaVictoire in the First Reader of the 
Lights of Literature Series, and the First and 





Second Readers of the New Century Series. 
In collaboration with Dr. Samuel B. Allison she 
wrote “The Story of Primary Instruction.” 
“Language Through Nature” was prepared in con- 
nection with Sarah E Griswold. Independently she 
has written “Child Life in Other Lands.” Address, 
Parker Practice School, Chicago. 
ll a 

Mrs. Fannie Casseday Duncan, 834 Second 
street, Louisville, Kentucky, has done an excel- 
ient piece of work in “The Child’s Story of the 
Making of Louisville.” (J. P. Morton & Com- 
pany, Louisville. $1.00). The book has captured 
the children of Louisville in school and out, and 
few books have ever appeared that children any- 
where and everywhere would enjoy more or 
profit more from reading. 

It is one of the best books we have seen to 
teach vividly, not only Louisville, but Kentucky 
and Virginia history in pioneer days. It will 
stir patriotism to the limit and Northern chil- 
dren have more need of it than Southern chil- 
dren. Such books will do more than anything 
else to make the North appreciate the South. 

0 

Blanche L. True of Fargo College has rendered 
teachers and students of English literature a much 
desired service in her “Literary Map of the British 
Isles” (Rand, McNally & Company). 

a) 

Mary F. Sharpe, author of “First Reader for 
Foreigners” and “Plain Facts for Future Citizens,” 
has done as much for the imtellectual and civic en- 
lightenment of foreigners in America as any 
woman of whom I know. She is a teacher in 
Rochester, N. Y., and for five years has also taught 
English to foreigners in the evening school. 
These books were made because she had to have 
something of the kind and there was nothing to 
be had. The success of her books is due to the 
success of her evening school work. Address, 57 
Lake View Park, Rochester. 
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THE PASSING OF COMMAS AND SEMI- 
COLONS 


{The Daily News prints the following comment on 


-one of the minor decisions of the court in the course 
of the Casement trial] :— 


Yet another old institution particularly sacred 
in newspaper offices is seriously threatened the 
‘Lord Chief Justice has decided that in interpret- 
jing an act of Parliament punctuation must be 
ignored commas have thus nothing to do with 
the Casement case in so far as the Ancient Stat- 
utes in such cases made and provided are con- 
cerned it may not be generally known that bills 
are still promoted in Parliament without punc- 
tuation there are private bills promoted by 
municipal bodies long clauses consisting of sin- 
gle sentences without the relief of marks of 
punctuation until the end is reached when a full 
stop is put in and a fresh start made with a new 
clause treated in the same way at one time legal 
advertisements were generally printed without 
punctuation one of the kind recently appeared in 
the Daily News if the custom hecame general 
interpretation of newspaper articles alleged to 
contain libellous matter would afford fine ma- 
terial for legal argument in Court to say nothing 


of love letters produced in breach of promise 
cases. 





Asheville, North Carolina, September 30, 1916. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I have read with appreciation the 
editorial in the September 21 issue of the Journal en- 
titled “Significance of Jessup.” I agree with you that 
it is a significant fact in the university world and one 
that brings satisfaction to the teachers. The purpose 
of this letter is to indulge im a little history in order to 
show the thing has really happened before, and in North 
Carolina. 

In 1897 Edwin A. Alderman was Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of North Carolina. He had been 
called there in 1893 from the State Normal College at 
Greensboro, N. C. In the former year, upon the resig- 
nation of George T. Winston from the presidency of the 
University, Professor Alderman was almost unanimously 
elected to succeed him. His subsequent career you are 
of course familiar with. 

In this connection I desire to express my gratitude 
for an editorial in a recent issue in which you com- 
mented favorably upon the meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers’ Assembly in Raleigh, last November. 

Yours truly, 
Harry Howell, 
Superintendent. 


<@+ 4-0-4. 


THE FLAG 


The proportions of the American flag are standardized 
by an executive order issued from the White House, 
occasioned by the previous existence of many different 
sizes of the banner. The approved proportions for the 
flag now are: Hoist [width] of flag, 1, fly [length] of 
flag, 1.9; hoist of union, 7.13; fly of union, .76; width of 
each stripe, 1-13. There is also to be a limiting of the 
mumber of sizes to 12, ranging from 1.31 to 20-foot 
hoists. The size of the union jack is to be the size of 
the union of the national flag when flown. The position 
and size of the stars are to be according to the plan to 
be provided by the navy and war departments. 
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L. H., Massachusetts: The Journal has been of ines- 
timable value to me in the teaching profession. 
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BOOK TABLE 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA. 
TION. The first volume in the new Educational 
Survey Series. A concrete study based on the 
Salt Lake City School Survey. By Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, Ph.D. Assisted by Jesse -B. Sears, 
Lewis M. Terman, James H. Van Sickle, and J, 
Harold Williams. Illustrated with forty-seven 
diagrams and charts. Cloth. 346 pp. Mailing 
price, $1.50. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN CITY SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By George D. Strayer, Ph.D. As- 
sisted by Frank P. Bachman, Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley, William T. Bawden, and Frank J. Kelly. 
Cloth. 234 pp. Mailing price, $1.50. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 

pany; Western Office, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

The school world is greatly indebted to the World 
Book Company for its persistence in laying before the 
public all that is vital and of general interest in the 
various surveys of the times. 

The new series has several advantages over the first, 
in that it will eliminate some matter that is purely local 
and to the general reader and educator not vital. Both 
Dr. Cubberley, who had charge of the Salt Lake Sur- 
vey, and Dr. Strayer, who was in charge of the Butte 
Survey, are men of experience in the study of education 
concretely, and have demonstrated good sense as well 
as scientific skill in such work. Perhaps the greatest ser- 
vice these men have rendered the profession is showing 
what to do and how to do it and, not less, in showing 
what not to do and how not to do it in valuing. school 
work. A few features that make the Salt Lake study 
especially valuable are: The detailed explanation of the 
tests applied to pupils and of the results obtained; a 
study of the instruction of retarded pupils; suggestions 
concerning the advancement of specially gifted children; 
criticisms of the work in health control; full discussions 
of the building and site problem and the financial prob- 
lem of city schools. Concerning all topics discussed, 
many valuable recommendations are made. 

Among the subjects to which attention is given in the 
Butte study are the selection and training of teachers, 
recommendations as to salaries, correct types of school 
buildings and classrooms, the problems of retardation 
and over-age, the adaptation of courses of study to 
meet the new demands. in education, and the adjustment 
of schools to community needs. A special feature is 
made of the proper forms for keeping the school census, 
records and reports, with specimen blanks which may 
advantageously be adonted, 


SELECTED LETTERS OF CICERO. Edited by H. 
N. Poteat, Ph.D. (Professor of Latin, Wake Forest 
College). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 214 pp. 
This new, modern, and scholarly edition of represent- 

ative letters of Cicero contains sixty-four letters chosen 
from the epistles to Atticus, to Quintus, his brother, and 
to others of his “familiares.” Some of the letters appear 
in no other readily available edition. Professor Poteat 
has brought to his work of editing real interest and 
competent scholarship. The introduction is very brief, 
most of the material usually treated in introductions 
being inserted at the proper points in the commentative 
notes. The notes are very full, clearing up syntactical 
and grammatical difficulties as well as giving a vast 
amount of information on historical, biographical, and 
literary points suggested by the text. An index of 
proper names is included. 

The book is intended primarily for college classes. 
FRENCH COMPOSITION. By Moritz Levi, Professor 

of French in the University of Michigan. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 121 pp. 

This interesting new French Composition makes use 
of the paraphrase method, presenting a model French 
text and an English parallel passage for translation on 
opposite pages. The material is practical, being an ac- 
count of a visit to France, describing the incidents of 
travel, looking for an apartment, sightseeing and pur- 
chasing in Paris, visits to restaurants, museums, the 
theatre, on the underground, etc. The stvle is idiomatic 
and clear. To facilitate oral drill, questions in French 
have been prepared, based on the text of each of the 
twenty-three. chapters. Copious notes for guidance m 
translating the English text are provided—almost too 
copious, perhaps, if one believes in giving the pupil an 
opportunity to work things out for himself—and these 
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motes have sensibly been placed at the foot of the page. 
English-French and French-English vocabularies are ap- 


ed. See ae 
The book provides plenty of practice in writing mod- 
ern, idiomatic French, and is suitable for second-year 
classes. 


GLISH FOR BUSINESS. As applied in commer- 
en technical and other secondary ms aor By E. H. 
Webster, head of the Department of English, Tech- 
nical High School, Springfield, Mass. New York: 
Newson & Company. Cloth. 440 no. Price, $1.20. 
This book might well be called “Business-like Eng- 
lish,” for it is exceedingly, but not excessively, practical. 
It shows at once acquaintance with the best in ‘<nglish 
literature and the most useful in current every-day Eng- 
lish, and is intended to fit the pupil not only to write 
good English letters, but also to talk readily, intelli- 
gently and correctly on any subject that he may be called 
upon to discuss, not only in his business life proper, but 
in his social activities as well. Oral composition is 
stressed throughout, attention being given to common 
errors in speech, proper use of words, constructions, 
etc., and in particular to such specific matters as dicta- 
tion of letters, telephone conversations and after-dinner 
speaking. Grammar is treated systematically, and 
written composition also, from words (spelling, syllabi- 
cation, use, etc.) to sentences, paragraphs and whole 
compositions. The rhetoric of business (newspapers, 
advertising, business letters, banking, etc.) takes up 
about one-third of the book. An appendix contains 
a clear explanatory digest of English grammar as re- 
gards the parts of speech and their uses, model extracts 
and outlines, lists of abbreviations and contractions, 
topics for sales-talks, a table of proof-reading symbols 
and a bibliographv. An index is provided. The book 
contains over 400 drill exercises. 


-_— 


GAMES AND PARTIES FOR CHILDREN. By 
Grace Lee Davison. Entertainment for every boy and 
girl. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. | Price, $1.00 
Games and other recreations indoors and out make a 

claim upon all well wishers of humanity, and especially 

upon the home and school, and this is one of the best 
books yet written to help parents, teachers and others 
to meet the ever-increasing demand for something new 
in this line of recreation. 
Miss Davison is a contributing editor to the Delinea- 
tor, and it is her special province to furnish readers of 
that periodical with new ideas concerning games and 
parties for children. She is an expert on the entertain- 
ment of little people, and knows not only the standard 
games which children seem to play practically almost by 
instinct but a vast number of more unfamiliar ones. 

Also she herself has devised many which have become 

ular favorites. 

peThe present book is a collection of the best of these 
games, and includes pastimes for indoors and outdoors, 
games for the small toddler, for the big brother and 
sister, and even for father and mother. There are brisk 
games for the active little folks, quiet games and funny 
ones, games requiring quick wits for the school children, 
and those which enlist the services of the entire family 
circle. 


THE ROSE CHILD. By Johanna Spyri, author of 
“Heidi” and “Moni, the Goat-Boy.” Illustrated in 
color. New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 62 pp. 
Price, 50 cents net. 

“Heidi,” the tale of childhood life in Switzerland, 
was one of the most distinct successes that has come 
into literature for American boys and girls in many 
years and it is not to be wondered at that the 
Crowells have discovered a companion piece to 
“Heidi” in “The Rose Child.” “Heidi” was read bv the 
family as well as by the children and so will “The 
Rose Child” be a family joy. 


SCHOOL SEWING BASED ON HOME PROBLEMS. 
By Ida Robinson Burton and Myron G. Burton. Mun- 
cie, Indiana: Vocational Supply Company. Cloth. H- 
lustrated. 393 pp. (6 by 9 inches.) 

_ Here is a book for teachers of sewing in schools which 

Is quite out of the ordinary, since it makes the problems 

of the home the line of approach and it is eminently 

successful in the development of a series of ‘lessons. A 

feature of much value which is utilized wisely is de- 

partment of occasional Review Questions and Problems. 


Another highly valuable. feature of the book is the 
Suggestions for Home Application. 


MOTHER WEST WIND. “How” Stories of the “Old 
Mother West Wind” Series. By Thornton W. Burgess. 
For children from six to twelve. Illustrations by 
George Kerr and Harrison Cody. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. Price, $1.00, net. 

No recent favorite among authors is better known by 
boys and girls than is Thornton W. Burgess and no 
more appealing books of stories for children have -ap- 
peared than the series in which all the familiar wood 
animals, also the frogs, fishes, and birds are endowed 
with speech, wear clothes, and live and act in their 
world in the fashion to delight little folks. There are 
fifteen short stories with the cleverest of illustrations. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Matthew Page Andrews. 151 illustrations, twenty-five 
black and white maps, also two colored maps 
colored illustration. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Price, net, $1.00. 

This is a well written history of the United States in 
which much care has been taken not to give offense by 
undue stressing of issues upon which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. We see no reason why anyone should 
take offense at the author's attitude upon any contro- 
versial point. 


WOODWORK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Ira Samuel Griffith, University of Missouri. Peoria, 
Illinois: Manual Arts Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 366 
pp. Price, $1.75. 

Every book that comes from the Manual Arts Press 
is the latest word on the subject, presented in the best 
latest way. The tithe ofthe book states exactly what 
the book aims to-do and it achieves its purpose com- 
pletely and admirably. 


OPEN THAT DOOR. By R. Sturgis Ingersoll. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. loth. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

This is an interesting talk with busy people regardin 
busy men and women who achieved things in the worl 4 
especially regarding the entertainment and profit we 
may get from books that are worth while. 

DANCES, DRILLS AND STORY PLAYS, FOR 
EVERY DAY AND HOLIDAYS. By Nina B. 
Lamkin. Chicago: T. S. Denison & Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 117 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a delightful collection of fourteen folk dances, 
twelve dances of the seasons, fourteen other dances, 
twenty-four drills, seven rhythms, and twelve story 
rvs. These make a book of exceptional interest and 
Vvaiue. 


TALES FROM THE OLD WORLD AND THE 
NEW. By Sophie M. Coleman. Cincinnati: Stewart 
& Kidd Company. Cloth. Illustrated 230 = pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

These twenty exceedingly interesting stories. semi- 
hiographical, of great characters of the Old World and 
the New can but have a compelling interest for the 
young and scarcely less for a‘ults 
THE SECOND FOLK DANCE BOOK. Compiled by 

C. Ward Crampton. New York: A. S. Barnes Com- 

pany. Cloth, 8 by 11 inches. 

This is an exceptionally important contribution to 
the rhythmic dance life of school and community 
gatherings. The music and rhymes are new and 
adapted to various school and social occasions 
OUTLINE AND SUGGESTIVE METHODS AND DE- 

VICES ON THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 

ARITHMETIC. By Franklin P. Hamm. Philadel- 

phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Paper. 40 pp. 

In very brief space the author presents intensified 
suggestions for getting permanent results from teach- 
ing arithmetic in the fifth and sixth grades. 





Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Dr ists, We Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for 
free. 
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* EHDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school wo 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V 
Kepner, Denver. president. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-4: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. E. D. Pennell, 
East High School, Minneapolis, 
secretary. 

2-4: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. John P. 
Everett, secretary. 

2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
9. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

3: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield. Robert Mar- 
tin, Ashfield, president. 


3: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston. H. 
R. Williams, preshent. 

3-5: Rural Life Conference, Kirks- 
ville, oO. 

8-10: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Omaha. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


10-11: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. Walter Bal- 
lou Jacobs, Brown University, 
Providence, secretary. 


11: New England Federation of 
High School Commercial Teach- 
ers. High School of Commerce, 
Boston. W. O. Holden, 46 Gooding 
street, Pawtucket, R. I, secretary. 

15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. W. E. Par- 
sons, secretary, Bismarck. 

12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- 
ton, N. D. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Car- 
ter, Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. a 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
State Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 

27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. ; mm 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

27-29: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Missoula. Superinten- 
dent John Dietrich, Helena, presi- 
dent; H. W. Swain, Helena, secre- 
tary. 

28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, ichmond. J. 
H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- 
mond. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh. 

29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. E. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Forth Worth. 
Nat Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 

30-December 2: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. James Fleming 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, secretary. 

DECEMBER. 


1: Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Boston. Frederic W. Plum- 
mer, Fall River, secretary. 

1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles. presi- 
dent. Stillwater: B. Cc. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 

20-22: Utah Educational Association. 
Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
tendent E. G. Gowans, president. 


27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 

27-29: Modern Language Association 
of America, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (Central Division, 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University, Chicago, I11.) 

27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Mc- 
Clelland, ae high school, 
Perry, N. . president. 

FEBRUARY, 1917. 

Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. Orwin Bradford 
Griffin of the high school faculty 
was elected president of the Ports- 
mouth Teachers’ Association at its 
recent meeting. 

An item in the Journal of last week 
referred inaccurately to the above 
election. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. Prohibition, 
whether State or National, was en- 
dorsed by a committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Federation at its 
annual meeting October 21, at River- 
bank court. 

Other committees endorsed uni- 
form accounting for the public 
school system, a code of professional 
ethics for teachers and adoption of 
the metric system. The questions 
have still to be acted on by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the federation. 

The vote was fifty-two to eight for 
prohibition. Henry H. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Federation, advocated 
the presentation of the one-mill tax 
to the Legislature again, “in order 
that the commissioner of education 
may not be able to continue to say 
that Massachusetts has some of the 
worst as well as some of the best 
schools in the United States.” 

The report of the secretary, Ernst 
Makechnie, stated that teachers’ as- 
sociations from Fall River, Maynard 
and Swampscott have joined the fed- 
eration and that Springfield teachers 
seem favorably disposed. 

According to the proposed code of 
professional ethics presented by 
Charles J. McCreery of Fall River, 
proper training must be a pre- 
requisite for an offer to teach, every 
teacher must be affiliated with a 
group of other teachers in his or her 
community, mutual loyalty is advo- 
cated, no teacher must apply for a 
position before it is vacant, receive 
assistance in a candidacy from repre- 
sentatives of book concerns, or tutor 
their own pupils for compensation. 

Miss Mary Divine of Lowell, chair- 
man of the committee on metric sys- 
tem, reported that hundreds of 
American manufacturers have con- 
formed to the system during the 
present war, owing to the demands 
of their customers abroad, and that 
they have found much less trouble 
in so doing than had been predicted. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. David N. 
for many years one of the mog 
prominent educators in Connecticut, 
died at his home October 19, aged 
ninety-six. He was state -su ’ 
dent of schools from 1856 to 1866, 
former principal of the state normal 
school here and a former professor 
at St. John’s College, Maryland, 

Professor Camp was second mayor 
of New Britain and represented the 
town in the General Assembly. He 
was president of the Skinner Chuck 
Company and identified with other 
business concerns. Yale gave him 
an honorary degree in 1853. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Edward € 
Buehring, for seventeen years asso- 
ciated with the educational depart- 
ment of Rand McNally & Company, 
has been appointed the head of 
the educational department to suc. 
ceed the late Mr. Newkirk. He has 
also been elected a director of the 
company. Mr. Buehring is a popular 
and able man, well known to the edu- 
cational public. 

City Superintendent William H. 
Maxwell, whose eight months’ leave 
of absence on account of his health 
has just expired, has been granted 
another six months’ leave with full 
salary. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BEECHWOODS. During one of 
the recent inspection tours made by 
Governor Brumbaugh and his party 
including representatives from 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State Board of Education, a visit was 
made to the Beechwoods Vocational 
School in Jefferson County. This is 
one of the thirty-six schools of the 
kind that have been organized in 
Pennsylvania during the past two 
years. 

This fine vocational school merits 
its standing among Pennsylvania 
schools not only on account of its 
fine building, modern equipment and 
variety of courses offered, but also 
claims first right in being the only im- 
stitution of its kind in the state lo 
cated in a rural community. The 
whole project was devised, building 
planned and constructed by the farm- 
ers of Beechwoods district who have 
caught the vision of “The New 
Education,” and desire that their 
bovs and girls may be taught “what 
knowledge is of most worth.” The 
cost of maintenance and operation 1s 
met by the Washington township 
school fund and the state appropri- 
ation, which provides two-thirds. 
the amount of the teachers’ salaries. 

Besides the regular academic 
course of instruction, four ye 
work in agriculture, covering all that 
relates to the training for sciem 
farming, is taught the boys, while the 
girls receive thorough instruction 1 
household arts, which provides trail 
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For the Junior High School | | 4<<# o Phosphate inthe Heme 


CAJORI AND ODELL—Elementary Algebra | 
First Year Course . . . . 206 pages, 65 cents | Nervous Breakdown 








Second Year Course . . . 201 pages, 75 cents | Phosphates are a constituent of the 
mp, Simple—compact —direct. bodily economy, and are always present, 
a in normal health. When severe head- 
ged BROWNELL—Laboratory Lessons in Gen- aches, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memo- 
ten- 1 Sci 80 ry, nervousness, and similar symptoms 
866, eral ocience .. . . 215 pages, 80 cents assert themselves, it indicates a probable 
— Lessons that connect the sciences and form depletion of the phosphates. 

habits of scientific observation and study. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies 
yor brain, nerves and blood with the neces- 
a HEDRICK—Constructive Geometry sary phosphates in a convenient form, 
ack 75 pages, 40 cents | readily assimilated. It acts as anutrient 
ther n ~ & | to the nerves, stimulates the secretory 
him Simple problems based} on fundamental glands, and increases mental and physi- 





constructions. cal activities. 


. | ROUX—Elementary French Reader Mater sn eo land nervous ex- 
150 pages, 50 cents 


i ¢. | Well-gradedfselections of a high type for Horsford’s 


SS0- | the first weeks of the course. 


“i | | THE MACMILLAN company | | Acid Phosphate 


7 restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 
the | 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York Sold by Druggists. Send for tree Booklet. 


| iving valuable information. 
CHICAGO A ° 
du. | tee =< “¥ an eet | RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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REMINGTON 
WINS 


National Amateur 
= | | TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 








and 

- AT CHICAGO BUSINESS SHOW SEPTEMBER 18, 1916 
: | 

The FIRST PLACE won by MISS ANNA GOLD who wrote over 132 words 
“- per minute net, for one-half hour. 

— SECOND PLACE won by MISS HORTENSE 5S. STOLLNITZ, who 
eit wrote 129 words per minute net, for one-half hour. 

_ Both of these young women used a New 

yn is 

ship i vr - 

mt SELF STARTING REMINGTON 
emi There was no Remington entry in the professional class 

e 

that y x 7 . 7 a 

_ REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY (Incorporated) 
n in 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books | 
Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions | 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 





ing and practice in the rudiments of 
conducting the affairs and duties of 
home life. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The advantages of a state with a 
mandatory compulsory school atten- 
dance law and a long rural school 
term over a state with only an op- 
tional compulsory school attendance 
law and a short rural school term are 
clearly seen in California and South 
Carolina. The average rural school 
term in California is 178 days while 
the average rural term in South 
Carolina is 94.5 days, according to 
the latest statistics showing sepa- 
rately the length of rural and urban 
school terms. The average number 
of days attended by California chil- 
dren between the ages of five and 
eighteen, that is, during their com- 
pulsory school period, is 111.9 days 
per year, while in South Carolina it 
is only 41.3 days per year. On this 
basis of attendance from the first to 
the twelfth grades, inclusive, that is, 
extending from the first grade 
through the high school, the aver- 
age education for each child in Cali- 
fornia was 1,342.8 days, while the 
average education for each child in 
South Carolina is only 495.6 days, 
thus making the average education 
for each child in California 847.2 days 
more than the average education for 
each child in South Carolina. Cali- 
fornia gives a higher average num 
ber of days education for each child 
than any other state in the Union; 
only the District of Columbia gives 
more—1,399.2. days—56 more days 





Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the e- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


than California and 903.6 days more less” compulsory attendance law, to 
than South Carolina. quote the state superintendent of 

Even where a state has a long public instruction in that state, the 
rural school term, as Maryland has number of pupils attending daily in 
had for several years past with only every 100 enrolled in the rural 
a weak optional compulsory atten- schools of Maryland was only 51. 
dence law, the long rural school term This makes the actual average rural 
is materially shortened by a low school term in Maryland only 917 
average daily attendance. The av- days. On the other hand, Oregon, 
erage rural school term in Maryland with a state-wide mandatory school 
has been for some years 179.8 days, attendance law, has had a rural 


but under this “puerile and defence- school term of 118.7 days; the num- 














Worth Careful Thought 


Do you read the label to know whether 
your baking powder is made from cream 
of tartar or, on the other hand, from alum 
or phosphate ? 


Royal Baking Powder is made from 
cream of tartar, derived from grapes, and 
adds to the food only wholesome qualities. 


Other baking powders contain alum or 
phosphate, both of mineral origin, and 
used as substitutes for cream of tartar 
because of their cheapness. 





Never sacrifice quality and healthful- 
ness for low price. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. | 
+ New York 


_| 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 2 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - ALBANY, N. Y. 
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of pupils attending daily in every 
100 Sarotied was 90.6. While Ore- 
gon’s legal rural school term was 
61.1 days shorter than that of Mary- 
land, yet on account of Oregon's 
state-wide mandatory compulsory at- 


tendance Jaw her actual average 
rural school term was 107.5 days, or 
15.8 days longer than Maryland's 
actual average rural school term. 

However, the last session of the 
General Assembly of Maryland 
passed a state-wide mandatory 
school attendance law _ which, if 
properly enforced, will “put Marv- 


land straight on this _question,” to 
quote Superintendent Stephens again. 
ROCK HILL. Mrs. Hetty S. 
3rown, at Oak Ridge on the three- 
and-a-half acres of school grounds, 
in the fringe of a grove on the 
teacherage side of the grove is 
having a garden of the favorite 
flowers of celebrities. 


TEXAS. 
BRADY. The counties of San 
Saba, Mason, Menard, Concho and 


McCulloch held a highly successful 
joint institute at Brady October 16- 
%). This section of Texas is one of 
the most progressive rural portions 
of the state. : 





LSENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Official announcement 
at the University of Chicago of the 
unprecedented attendance of  stu- 
dents during the summer quarter re- 
cently closed, far surpasses that of 
the summer quarter a year ago, 


when more than four thousand stu- 
dents were registered. 
The total for the University, ex- 


cluding duplications, was 2,531 men 
and 2893 women, a grand total of 
5,424, which exceeds the registration 
for the summer quarter a year ago 
by 1,053. 


IOWA. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. The Coun- 
il Bluffs Rotary Club started a 


playground in the west part of this 
city and provided a supervisor dur- 
summer vacation. The ex- 
of this undertaking was borne 
entirely by the members of the club, 
costing them about $1,000 
The industrial exhibit of boys’ and 
rirls’ club the summer 
vacation in the city auditorium was 
bigger anl better than ever before. 
In the department of canning the 
largest number of varieties by any 
girl in the year was 107. 
This year several of the girls in the 
city of Council Bluffs had over 200 
different varieties 


ing the 


pense 


} 
ed Ss ¢ WOTK ior 


state last 


MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. At the Recre- 
ation Congress at Grand Rapids 
community centres in the public 
schools were emphasized, with their 
varied activities—dramatics, games, 
civic discussions, music, library cen- 
tres, dancing, sometimes pool tables, 
always 


clubs, classes and serious 
study groups. 
Great, yet growing powers were 


represented at this Leisure-time 
Congress. One delegate is superin- 
tendent of playgrounds, sports and 
multitudious recreational activities in 
Chicago’s South Side Parks—a life- 
building plant worth $144,000,000. 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Mr. SUPERINTENDENT? 


| the third and fourth grades? 


| adapted for such work. 


ARLO, 


THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 





Are you increasing the emphasis on silent reading in 
Are you testing to see what 
concepts the pupils retain of the page before them ? 

An examination of ARLO will show material admirably 
Rapid action, clean-cut 
| pictures, ideas all within the experience of a child of eight. 


areader for upper third and rezalar fourth gcade:. By 
and Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles Copeland. BROOKLINE, Mass. : 


thought 


Bertha B. 











Another delegate represents the 
leisure-time activities in Detroit's 
art museum, in her schools, parks, 
public and private properties, which 
it would cost $50,000,000 to replace. 
From Kalamazoo, Michigan, a town 
of about 45,000 population, there 
came to the Congress fifteen of the 
eighteen paid play leaders employed 
by the public schools. From Virginia, 


Minnesota, came the public libra- 
rian, president of the Minnesota 
Association of Librarians. From 


several large industries came repre- 
sentatives who are developing indus- 
trial recreation. Altogether, it was 
evident that the 7,500 employed play- 
leaders of America command enor- 
mous, yet increasing social forces. 


Never before has there been a 
Recreation Congress with so large 
an attendance. Equally unique were 
the preparations for this gathering, 
including advance letters from ten 
state governors, from Secretary 
Baker, Cardinal Gibbons, Congress 
man Kent, Senator Wadsworth and 
other national leaders Advance 


igents canvassed personally seventy- 
five towns in Michigan and many 
elsewhere Aiter the Congress vig- 
orous follow-up work will extend its 
influences into many communities. 
lo the 7,500 employed play leaders 
§ America represented at this Con- 
came the call to formulate 
programs which shall stimulate and 
guide all our colleges and schools, 
all park forces, libraries, city and 
town governments—uniting them in 
effective efforts for the strengthen- 


gress 


ing of American life. These forces 
are strong enough, if vitalized, to 
bring about an American  renais- 


sance. ; 
In Warden Osborne’s work, in 
transforming Sing Sing prison and 
its inmates, in reducing from sixty- 
five to three per cent. the number of 
re-commitments, recreation was 
shown to have had a vital share. The 
daily hour of play in the open air, 
team games, dramatics, self-conduct- 








S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 








ing schools, the play spirit or spirit 
of imterested self-expression installed 


into the shops, the whole “game” 
of self-government—of “playing 
square” with your fellow prisoners 


and with your community—all these 
were described to the Congress as 
recreational ideals and methods. 
EAST SAGINAW. 
study of the junior high school has 
attracted national attention because 
it was one of the first to be adopted. 
rhe language course was adopted in 
1898, and the general course in 1902. 


The course of 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
VALLEY CITY. The State Nor- 
mal School opened with 500 students, 
which assures an enrollment of 600 
in the near future 


WISCONSIN, 


OCONOMOWOC. In the schools 
here this year 


an attempt has been 
made to solve the big over-age prob- 
lem by:- 


l. Establishing an 
for over-age pupils 

2. Promoting pupils by subjects 
—pupils who were not promoted last 
June, due to “lock-step system,” 
were promoted by subjects at the be- 
ginning of this year. 

3. Promoting pupils by subjects 
from the eighth grade to the high 
school at the beginning of this year. 

4. Giving high school pupils at 
Camp Wilson or detained at home 
on account of work an opportunity 


Ing raded ros ym 
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AGENCIES. * 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Blag. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 





“18S E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actir; Maneger 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succersiu)experie1 ce 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








EFFICIENT, PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS OF TEACHERS 


In every department of School and College Work 





WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager 
W. S. FRY, Asst. Manager 
The Largest, Most Widely Ad vertised 
and Patronized Agency in the West 
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ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO 

















The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 





to keep up the school work by pro- 
viding text-books and teaching them 
by correspondence. 

Great benefits are already evident 
as the result of Superintendent Hal- 
vorson’s changes. 

MADISON. Wisconsin gave $1,- 
160,471 to her state university for the 
instruction of 5,131 regular students 
and 2,784 summer session students 
and for research work at Madison 
last year. Although it is difficult to 
separate research and _ instruction 
costs, it is evident that the cost to 
the state per student did not exceed 
$135. 

Of the $2,765,330 received by the 
university last year, the state fur- 
nished $1,664,602, of which $1,237,420 
was received from the university's 
mill tax and $427,181 from the state 
funds. Of the $1,100,728 derived from 
other sources than the state, $605,579 
was furnished by the students them- 
selves. Of the state appropriation 
from the general fund $427,181 was 
spent for permanent improvements, 
university extension, branch agricul- 
tural stations, demonstration  sta- 
tions, county agricultural agents and 
other work not of the nature of in- 
struction. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Increasing use 


of the National Forests for munici- 
pal camp sites and summer school 
locations is reported by the Forest 
Service. Permits have already been 
issued to several cities and educa- 
tional institutions and other applica- 
tions are expected OMcials say that 
far more people use the forests for 
public playgrounds than for any 
other purpose, and that this use 





promises to be one of the most ‘m- 
portant to which they can be put. 
Fresno, California, has been 
granted a permit for the use of a 
fifteen-acre camp on the shores of 
Huntington Lake, in the Sierra 
National Forest. It is reported that 
the city will establish a camp in 
which outings during the summer 
months will be provided at low cost 
for 11,000 school children and their 


parents. 
In the same forest a California 
State normal school is now occupy- 


ing a tract of land, which is rented 
from the Government under a long- 
term lease. A number of buildings 
have been erected, all of which, as 
well as many cottages and camps, 
are supplied with water from a water 
system installed by the Forest Ser- 
vice. In connection with the regu- 
lar six-weeks’ summer course, this 
school gives a course in woodcraft 
and general forestry subjects. The 
students visit the nearby Forest Ser- 
vice ranger stations and lookout 
towers, and study the Government’s 
methods of fire protection. Ad- 
dresses on the work of the Forest 
Service are given by officials from 
time to time. The Georgia State 
Forest School has a camp on private 
lands on the Georgia National For- 
est, where a summer course is given 
A feature of this course is a series of 
talks given by members of the For- 
est Service stationed in the vicinity 
Los Angeles was the first city in 
California to establish a vacation 
camp in the National Forests. <A 
tract of land in the Angeles Forest 
has been rented, and a large camp 


built, costing about $8,000 This 
camp consists of a log and stone 
lodge, forty-six furnished cottages, 
tennis and croquet courts, baseball 


grounds and handball courts. A ten- 
day trip can be made for a small cost, 
which is within thereach of practically 
everyone. By this means thousands 
of residents of the city have been 
able to spend their vacations in the 
mountains. 

Officials say that the National 
Forests offer unlimited opportunities 
for summer school and municipal 
camps, as well as the best opportuni- 
ties for recreation to be had any- 
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where in the country. Ample pro- 
vision is made for campers and tour. 
ists. Hunting and fishing are aj. 
lowed in season, and there are no 
restrictive regulations beyond those 
regarding forest fires. 


The Week ia Review 


Continued from page 40y. 





be overrun by the German-Bulgarian 
troops, and has allowed the Greek 
garrison of Kavala to be carried 
away to Berlin. He has been ae. 
cumulating grain and munitions jg 
Thessaly, and was evidently getting 
ready to attack the allied forces from 
the rear as soon as an opportunity 
offered when the French admiral 
nipped his schemes in the bud by 
taking possession of the Greek navy 
and forts. Athens is now seething 
with unrest, and royalist and Venj- 
zelist demonstrations, and the un- 
happy country has been placed ig 
such a position by its treacherous 
sovereign that it is likely to experi- 
once all the horrors of war without 
profiting by the ultimate re-adjust- 
ments. 


WITHOUT A PARLIAMENT. 

\ustria-Hungary ranks as a consti- 
tutional moriarchy, and it is not gen- 
erally recognized that for nearly 
three years its Parliament has been 
practically suppressed, and the goy- 
ernment has been controlled abso- 
lutely by the Emperor and his Minis- 
try. It was in March, 1914, five 
months before the outbreak of the 
war, that the Austrian Parliament 
adjourned. Since then, the country 
has been under a government as ab- 
solute that of Russia before the 
creation of the Duma. It is not 
strange that there should be a strong 
pressure for a resumption of the ses- 
sions of the Reichsrath. It is re- 
ported that the Ministry would be 
willing to permit a convocation of 
the delegates, but will not consent to 
an assembling of the full Parliament. 
Nearly all parties in the House of 
Deputies and all in the House of 
Lords are agreed in demanding the 
resumption of Parliamentary author- 
ity. 


as 


AGAIN AN ASSASSIN. 

It is this anomalous state of things, 
the practical suppression of parlia- 
mentary government, which _ fur- 
nished the provocation for the latest 
assassination which has stained the 
history of Austria,—the cold-blooded 
murder of the Austrian premier, 
Count Karl Stuergkh, by Ludwig 
Adler, a Socialist editor. The 
premier was dining at a Vienna 
hotel when Adler approached him 
and fired three shots, killing him in- 
stantly. He made no attempt to es- 
cape, but frankly explained the mo- 


tive which prompted him. So, as it 
was the assassination of the Aus- 
trian Crown Prince which constt- 


tuted the pretext for the great world 
war, the assassination of the Aus- 
trian premier is one of its most 
startling incidents, and may lead to 
momentous consequences, for it is a 
manifestation of a growing popular 
unrest and impatience with harsh re- 
straint which may yet overturn gov- 
ernments and smash dynasties. 





Girl of Eighteen Is Amatear 


Champion 
One of the most talked about 
typists in the world today is Miss 


Hortense S. Stollnitz, winner of the 
International Novice Championship 
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in 1915 and of the International 
Amateur Championship in 1916. The 
record made by Miss Stollnitz in 
these contests was more than re- 
markable. 

Today this “twice champion” is 
only eighteen years of age, and has 
operated the writing machine for 
less than two years. There have 
been many typists in the past few 
vears whose superior skill has at- 
tracted wide attention, but it is hard 
to mention any other who has at- 
tained such surpassing speed at such 
an early age and after such a remark- 
ably short period of training. 

It was less than two years ago— 
in November, 1914, to be exact—that 
Miss Stollnitz was interested in 
speed typing by P. L. Waters, the 
head of the speed department of the 
Remington Typewriter Company. At 
that time she was a girl in high 
school, only sixteen years of age, and 
her fingers had never touched the 
keyboard of a typewriter. But the 
experienced eye of Mr. Waters saw 
in her the “makings” of a great 
typist, and where the natural quali- 
ties are present training is easily ac- 
quired. Miss Stollnitz forthwith joined 
the speed forces of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, and all of her 
remarkable achievements during the 
past two years have been won on the 
Remington Typewriter. 

Four months after she entered the 
Remington employ Miss _ Stollnitz 
competed in her first contest, the 
Eastern Novice Championship in 
which she made a record of eighty- 
eight words per minute net. Natur- 
ally such a performance by a mere 
beginner made everybody sit up and 
take notice. But the great big sensa- 
tion came later in the year at the 
New York Business Show, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1915, when Miss Stollnitz won 
the: International Novice Champion- 
ship. But this was not all she did. 
Incidentally, she also made a world’s 
record for novices of 114 words per 
minute. While the professional and 
amateur world’s records are to be 
tied or beaten every year, this novice 
record of Miss Stollnitz so greatly 
surpasses everything else ever done 
in this class before or since that it 
seems likely to stand as the world’s 
novice record for years to come. 

In the National Amateur Cham- 
pionship Contest at Chicago in Sep- 
tember, 1916, she wrote 129 words 
net per minute for the half hour, 
being surpassed by only one other 
typist, Miss Anna Gold, the other 
Remington entry in this event, who 
made a record of 132 words per min- 
ute, net. A month later, however, at 
the International Amateur Cham- 
pionship Contest, New York, on 
October 16, Miss Stollnitz triumphed 
in what was undoubtedly the most 
sensational performance of her ca- 
reer up to the present time. She 
won this contest with a record of 137 
words net per minute for the half 
hour, a performance which has never 
been surpassed even in the profes- 
sional class. In making this record 
Miss Stollnitz actually wrote 4,428 
words, an average ‘of nearly 148 
gross words per minute. A careful 
search of the records of all speed 
contests shows that this is the fastest 
typing ever done in public per- 
formance by any human hands. 

There are many qualities which 
have combined to make Miss Stoll- 
nitz the remarkable typist she is. 
Chief among these is her inflexible 
determination to reach the top and 
to leave nothing undone to this end. 
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s s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES , one... 





WE recommend one candidate whenever it is porsible to make a close enough fit fora place to 
warrant it. When a superintendent asks us to recom mend every time he has a vacancy 


for which no available candidate is forthcomin we soon become through cer- 
p intelligently and effectively. Often 


respondence familiar enough with the 

kind of teacher that appeals to him to RECOMME superintendents write to us for a 
teacher to begin at once, adding “You know the kind of teacher I will consider,”’ 
and it is this personal knowledge of schools and schoolmen, dating back ONE 
over thirty years, which gives us the confidence we feel in recommending . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
315-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 








YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Soo ionsind ine'rersom nny Ahie bookles 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS ECW. SENT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FEEE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $.Watesh Ave., Chicego, lil - 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency T° scar Sa 
BRecommen@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. wh. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colle 
Schools, a 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors are Gow. 
ernessés, for every department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to paients. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. *: 





recommends teachert ard bas filled bum ° 


j dreds of high grade positions (» P 
$5,000) with excellent feechern Tota . 
lished 1889. No charge to employers’ 
none for registration. If you peed @ - 


teacher forany desirable p) now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Uniox Gacase, Ne 7ta. 7 





with good general education Wanted for cepartmen! wo 4 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in tb 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, R.L. MYERS & CO., 


Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agence: in Denver and Atle nta, 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proj riet 
442 Tremont Bo tiding, Be ste a. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! o cials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


A superior agency for suyerior 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 





| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. ° ; 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


AGENCY | 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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AGRICULTURE 


IN YOUR 


SCHOOL 


DO IT NOW 


We Will Furnish You Material on— 














Corn, Weeds, Soil, Dairying, 
Alfalfa, Home Economics, 


House Fly, Etc. Etc. 


Write for Lesson Leaflets and Circular 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF N. J. (Inc.) 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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